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LEONORA. 


“Arrived at the little village of Tortoni, we were busily | 
emploved in removing our baggage from the carriage, when || 


suddenly a thunder storm took place. ,The peals were the 


most terrific I ever heard, and the lightning flashed with a), 
We had just seated ourselves at | 
table, when the voice of lamentation was heard, and the daugh- |, 


brightness truly appalling. 


ter of the landlord rushed in, crying, * Father, father, poor 
Leonora has been killed by lightning.” The old gentleman 


rushed from the apartment, leaving us to take care of our- | 


selves. My curiosity, however, was so excited, that I followed 
him, and true evough, at a short distance from our hotel, lay 
a beautiful girl, a blackened corpse. 


She was the daughter of || 


AP 


When hark! a crash falls on the ear, 

A blighted flower the maiden lies ; 
Struck by the lightning’s vivid beam, 

Struck, blighted, never more to rise ; 
The blush has fled her downy check, 

Dimmed is the light that fivd her eyes j 
Her rose lips never more shall speak 

Sweet word:, nor breathe soft melting sighs. 
She sets, a star of beauty bright, 
In death’s deep sea of endless night. 


the commandant, and it appeared was seated at her open case- || 


ment during the storm, when she had been struck by a thun- || 


derbolt. She presented a frightful appearance, such as I trust 
} shall never again behold.” 
Notes of a German Traveller. 
a) 


I see thee in thy summer bower 
The fairest and the sweetest flower ; 
The sunshine of thy bappy heart 
In blushes o’er thy features start, 
And well it may, sweet maid, for ne’er 
Hast thou felt worldly doubt or care. 
And like thine own Italian skies, 

Without one cloud to stain their bright 
Blue boundless depths—thy laughing eyes 


Flash through their lashes, lustrous light. 


The rose-bud gemm’d with morning’s dew, 
Just opening to the glow of heaven ; 
Seems not se sweet as the rich hue 
That to thy rosy lip is given. 
While thy dark tresses wild and free, 
Stream in the balmy breath of eve ; 
A sight most beautiful to see. 
Oh! that euch charms should ever leave 
This world of ours—such dwellers here, 
Would change it to a glorious sphere ! 


So sat the maid in beanty’s charms, 
Her young beert fraught with feelings kind ; 
Secure from danger and alarms, 
And wooing of the balmy wind, 
That swept o’er beds of fragrant flowers,— 
While slowiy rose the evening star, 
And stilly fell the dewy showers— 
As sweetly in her silver car, 
Came twilight with her solemn beam 
O’er mount and velley, lake and stream. 


When hurtling in the golden west 

Was heard the thunder’s voice of ire ; 
And round each peak and Alpine crest, 

Leapt the red lightning’s forked fire. 
Yet still upon the s€ene so wild, 

Fair Leonora looked and smiled 
Strong in her faith—the lightning’s dart 
Or thander peal awed not her heart. 
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THE POET’S LOVE. 


i. 
Cup of the pleading eye— 
|| The soft and earnest gaze, what wouldat thou here 7 
The spirit longs to throw its fetters by, 


y Ane read thy future fate to calm its feur! 


Il. 
So gently dost thou yield 
Unto a stronger spirit, and betray 
Such depths of tenderness in faith unsealed, 
| That love must tremble for thy future day! 


it 


if. 


There seeme foreboding thought 
| Struggling for utterance in thy melting eyes ! 
How little of earth's joyousness is wrought 
In the deep shadow which upon them lies! 


| 


1v. 


i 
| 


Early thine infant brow 

| Was pressed by sorrow’s unrelenting doom ! 

| It hath departed, but its impress now 

| Seems like the shadow of thy waiting tomb ! 

v. 

| Love's strong unsullied shield 

| Hath moved before thee—a defence and guide } 
i E’en as the breaking cloud the ark revealed 


| To save the wanderer from the foaming tide ! 

| 

| There is a home for thee, 

Though love would lure thee from the safe retreat j 
| We clasp thy soft white hand, yet fear to be 
The guardian leaders of thy sinless feet ! 

| 


vi. 


vil. 
| 


: 


Child of unwearied prayer, 
| of deep abiding tenderness, farewell ! 

Thow art a treasure yielded to our care 
Lent us from Heaven, and only loved too well ! 


Boston, Mass. 10NB. 
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THE LADY MARGARET'S VISION... 


BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 





“Visit not with a severer scorn 
Faults, whose deep root was with our nature born, 
From which,—though others wooed thee just as vain,— 
Thou, differently tempted, didst abstuin.”—Mrs. Norton. 


Is a richly furnished, but somewhat antique apart: | 
ment, sate a stately and atill beautiful woman, on whom 
the hand of time had fallen so lightly, that but for the | 
silver threads which were woven amid her braided | 
locks, she might have seemed procf against his power. | 
A bright fire blazed in the ample hearth, and as the 
evening rapidly closed in, the flickering light of the | 


burning brands alone illumined the chamber, while in 


the red glow the old pictures upon the wall seemed to | 
gleam out like living faces. But the lady’s brow was 
dark, and her eye was troubled,—the flush of anger | 
was upon her cheek, and pride, the anguished pride of | 


outraged affection, ruled her heart. 


“ T will not forgive her ;” 


her head and looking sternly at the portrait of a fair || 

1, whic irectly bef speaking | 
Re oe oe 9 yy ha tet We: || mist of morning, but the Lady Margaret knew that she 
in that low deep tone which seems like the unconscious | , 


utterance of thought,—‘I will not take back to my) 


heart and home the undutiful and ungrateful child, who 
has thus trampled upon my affections. She has chosen 


her own path, and she must now pursue it wherever it | 
may lead. Any thing else I could have borne,—but to! 
think that the cherished, the indulged, the idolized |) 
object of my love,—the youngling of my flock,—she | 


who alone remained to me, when the inexorable grave, 


or marriage—that lesser death to filial affection—had | 
robbed me of all my other children—that she should | 


have forgotten the mother who would have died for her, |, —. : 
—that she should have preferred a stranger's love to. ground. On the bank of that noisy rivulet, hidden from 
‘ | a careless eye by the umbrageous thicket, stood two 


the life-long tenderness which had watched over her 
infancy,—that she should plight the bridal vow without 


heart ere her steps could approach the altar,—no—no 


—it cannot be forgiven! She has left me to my loneli- | 
ness,—she has deceived my trust—she has wedded the 


lover of her choice, and now let her bide the destiny she 
has chosen. Henceforth she is as a stranger to my 


home and my affections.” 


Was it the faint, sweet perfume of the flowers beside 
her which stole upon the senses of the Lady Margaret, | 
as she ceased speaking, and sate, buried in profound | 


thought in her quaintly carved and cushioned chair? 
Or was it the fanning of some angel-wing, which in 


mercy te the stricken heart of the proud mother, lulled | 
i every luxury for his own sake, even as he would place 


her into a calm deep trance, wherein, freed from the 


clogging weight of earthly passions, her soul might look | a rich setting around a costly diamond. 
Her | tiful and can adorn his state,—you are gifted and can 
!!do honor to his taste,—you are the child of rank and 


upon the past, and learn a lesson of forbearance ? 
eyes closed,—her brow relaxed its frown,—her hand 


fell senseless at her side, while her spirit, awakened to 
its new perceptions; and while to @ common eye she 
might have seemed wrapt in slumber, she was in truth| beneath your smiles? Does he love the 


gazing upon a well-remembered vision of the past. 





ARET & VISION. 


————— -—= —-—----- —$——————-— - —___.___ ———— 


She seemed to be in the same apartment—the same fa- 
miliar objects were around her, but a lady fairer and paler 
sate in the seat which had so long been her own, while a 
dark, proud man stood in the midst of the chamber with 
folded arms and threatening aspect, gazing upon a 
|| weeping girl who knelt at the lady’s feet. The girl's 
face was buried in her hands, but her slight frame 


| shook with convulsive emotion, as she listened to the 


fierce rebuke of her stern father, and the keener but 
gentler remonstrance of her delicate mother. But 


while the Lady Margaret gazed upon the scene, a 


dimness, like that which the breath might leave on a 
mirror, seemed to pass over it, and as it slowly faded, 
another picture appeared before the watcher. Bending 
from a low balcony, was the slight figure of the same 
weeping girl, while a muffled form stood beneath the 
casement, in the dim star-light of a summer’s night. In 
the dewy stillness of that quiet hour, words were uttered 
which scorch the heart and fire the brain,—there was a 
murmur of cruel parents, and thwarted love, and ere the 
grey dawn broke upon the pair, the maiden had promised 


, _ || to leave her father’s hall for the arms of the homeless 
said she at length, raising || 


stranger. 
The scene again grew dim, and melted away like the 


had looked again upon her first temptation, and her 
proud heart grew still with dread when she remem- 


| bered that only the treachery of a domestic had saved 


her from the disgrace and misery of a clandestine 
marriage. 

Again the broken shadows seemed to form them- 
selves into a picture. A beautiful landscape lay before 
her,—a stately villa, with all its rich array of cultivated 
fields, and gardens, and its wide extent of park scenery, 
was in the distance—while a lovely dell through which 
murmured a rapid mountain stream, occupied the fore- 


persons. The face of the lady was turned away, but 


a parent’s blessing—nay, even trample upon a mother’s | ber hand lay tremblingly in the clasp of ber companion, 
. as she listened in silence to words which should never 


have been uttered. 

“ Your husband loves you not, my adored Margaret,” 
said the lover—and the words were uttered in thore 
impassioned tones which woman never hears with indif- 
ference: “ he cares but for the rewards of ambition,— 
he toils for fame, beedless of the joy of reciprocal affec- 
tion. He satisfies his selfish heart with the plaudits of 
the multitude, while you are left to loneliness and neg- 
lect. Your loveliness is but as the ornament of his rank, 
and he wears you, but as the star upon his breast, to do 
honor to his haughty station. He surrounds you with 


You are beau 


wealth, and can therefore ai@ him in his aspiring path 
to distinction. But does his icy nature ever melt 


sweet and 


}tender woman? Does he worship your image with 


child 
plead 
music 
fell { 
fervor 
lover’ 
throu 
ness, 
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the passionate tenderness which has filled for years the |! 
bosom of your humble, your untitled, your almost |! 
nameless worshipper? Oh, Margaret! you who were | 
once mine own,—had you been but faithful to your | 
early love, how different had been your destiny! You | 

would not have been the neglected mistress of such a) 

wide domain—you would have worn no jewels on your | 
brow,—your foot would not have been familiar with 

palaces,—but you would have been the idol of my heart | 
—sharing my humble but beautiful home in Italy’s land | 
of bye-gone glories,—you would have been the theme of | 
your poet-lover’s song,—the star of his destiny,—the one | 
sole object of his thoughts—the creature of his cares as | 
you now are of hisdreams. Years of anguish have gone ) 
over me—the fire within mine eye is dimmed with tears, | 
and the glow on my cheek is faded, but my heart is yet |) 
unchanged. You have found new objects of affection— | 


you have poured out the overflow of your passionate | 
| 





heart upon your unconscious children, while I 
The words were suddenly checked upon the speaker’s ! 
lips,—the voice of the tempter ceased,—the lady flung 
off the hand which clasped her trembling fingers, and | 
covering her face, burst into a flood of tears. The | 
fountain of maternal tenderness had been unsealed—the | 
fire of evil passion had been quenched in those pure | 
waters, and as the lover turned fuiled and disheartened | 
from the now self-possessed and sorrowing woman, the | 
Lady Margaret remembered her second temptation. | 
Again the mist darkened over the scene, and as it 
cleared away, Jo! another view presented itself. 

In a dimly-lighted chamber sate a stately lady attired | 
in the habiliments of mourning. The widow was alone, | 
alone amid the scenes of her youth, and her recollections | 
of the past were far more softening to her heart, than 
was the grief of the present. The husband over whom | 
the grave had just closed, was one to be remembered | 
with pride, but not with tenderness. He had lived for 
ambition, he had reached the summit of his hopes, and 
he had died ere any vicissitude came to disturb his 
brilliant career. The lady cherished his memory with | 
lofty pride, but no deep grief mingled with her haughty | 
recollections of his genius and his honors. At that i 
moment a well-known form appeared before her. The | 
lover of her youth had come once more to seek her } 
whom he had worshipped so long in secret, and, it may 
be, that the faded beauty of the lady was forgotten in the | 
remembrance of her broad lands and noble heritage. 
He knelt before her; he poured out those passionate | 
entreaties which almost break a woman's heart; the, 
fierce, wild nature which is the heritage of Italia’s | 
children, rioted in his veins, and he uttered his earnest | 
pleadings in those sweet, rich tones that breathe of | 
music and of love. The lody trembled, and her tears | 
fell fast on the hand which clasped her’s, in all the 
fervor of ungoverned emotion. She knew that her 
lover's life had been one of waywardness and evil, but 
through all changes he hpd cherished his early tender- | 
ness, and he now knelt before her unfettered by any 
tie, to claim the hand which death had freed from his ! 
embrace. 
The lady bowed her head, until her brow rested on " 


bled on her lip. 





the dark locks that clustered on her lover’s head; she 
knew that she must resign country and friends and 
home, if she wedded the lowly suitor; yet she shrunk 
not from the sacrifice, for the tones which had first won 
their way into her girlish heart, were now soundirg in 
| her ear, and the accents of unswerving tenderness trem- 
Another moment and the widow will 
be the betrothed. Why does she start as if a serpent 
had stung her Why does the flush of pride and shame 
mount to her brow as she rises from the half-embrace of 
her kneeling lover? A ringing laugh resounded from 


| the distant chamber, where sport her stately boys, ead 


their fair and gentle sister; the voice of her children 
falls upon her ear, and the mother’s heart is steeled 
against the woman’s weakness. ‘‘ What, give to those 


innocent children the guardianship of one whose nature 


had ever been like that of a fallen angel, full of glorious 


errors and dazzling vices? Place them within the guid- 


||} ance of one who had sought to iesd her own youth 


astray? Deprive them of the noble example of their 


own high-minded father, to place before them the en- 


_ticing model of gifted and graceful error? No! those 
joyous voices had awakened a better spirit within her. 
| The spell was broken, and as the lady bade the tempter 
a last farewell, though her cheek was like ashes, and 
her lip was writhed with the fierce agony of her spirit, 
the Lady Margaret remembered her third temptation. 
The vision passed away, and she looked only on the 


familiar objects in her apartment. But the frown had 


| left her brow, the flush had vanished from her cheek, and 


her eye was softened as if an unshed tear lay within it. 
The door opened, the darkness shrouded the intruder 
from view for an instant, but the next moment the erring 
daughter knelt at the feet of the chastened mother. 
“They who have often stumbled in the path of duty, 
should have compassion on those who fall,’’ murmured 
the Lady, as she raised the weeping girl, and pressed 
her to her bosom, which throbbed with forgiving ten- 


| derness. 


-_- 





—— 


Original. 
TWILIGHT. 


How sweetly comes the silver moon, 

From out yon rose-cloud curtained bower ; 
While stars their angel watches keep, 

And balmy dews embathe each flower. 


The glories of the dying day, 

A golden hue have left on earth; 
Hushed is the music of the grove, 

And gone the shout of boisterous mirth, 


Far as my eye this hour may scan, 
The boundless bosom of the sea; 

No speck of life or snowy sail 
Appears—but one tranquillity 


Rests over all—sweet hour of peace, 
That unto weary man doth bring; 

Oblivion to his care-worn heart, 
Like fanning of an Angel's wing. 
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A LEGEND OF FUEGO. 


BY W. S. MAYO, M. D. 


Tuere are few more magnificent and interesting | 


natural objects to be found in the world, than the seve- |, 


ral monntain peaks which distingish the principal clus- 
ters of islands inthe Atlantic. In the Azores, the Peak 
of Pico; in the Canaries, the Peak of Teneriffe; in the | 
Cape de Verdes, the Peak of Fuego. 
The Peak of Pico is perhaps the most beautiful, | 
although less imposing, from its inferiority in height, | 
than its more lofty, and better known rival of Teneriffe. 
Occupying nearly the whole of the small island to which 
it gives its name, and rising, as it were, directly from | 





———— a 


the Cape de Verdes, says in his account of his remarka- 
ble adventures, “ that it is almost incredible what huge 
rocks are cast out, and to what a great height, the noise 

of which in falling again, breaking and rolling down, 


may very easily be heard eight or nine leagues off ina 
still air, and in the night, be seen rolling down the 
| Peak all in a flame.” 

The Cape de Verdes were first discovered in 1456, by 
the celebrated voyager and writer, Cada Mosto, 8 
Genoese, in the service of the Portuguese, who, by his 
energy and daring, gave something of that same kind 
of impetus to Portuguese navigation, alihough in a less 


| brilliant way that his great countryman afterwards did 


l10 the Spanish. 


the sea, to a height of seven thousand feet, the eye com- | 


mands every foot of the acclivity, and takes in at one 


It is a curious fact that at that time 
the Peak of Fuego did not exist, that is, if we may be- 
lieve the traditions of the inhabitants of the island, 


a ve. oe " . 
Certain it is, that Cada Mosto makes no mention of it, 


glance the whole of its symmetrical proportivns. |) 


Viewed from the little town of Orta, the capital of the | 
opposite island of Fayal, at a distance of about seven 
or eight miles, no sight can possibly be finer. Fre- | 
quently a great part of the scenic effect of a lofty moun- 
tain is lost from the irregularity of its buse, and from 


. . . . . . . } 
the dithiculcy of determining at what point the mountain || 


commences. In this case there is no uncertainty, and | 


the whole elevation of seven thousand feet is at once 


} 


attributed to the beautiful cone which rears its lofty 
apex fur into the region of the clouds, which, in a thou- 
sand fantastic and ever varying shapes wreath their | 
vapory forms areund it. 

The Peak of Teneriffe, which is nearly twice as high 


and that it was some time after his discovery that the 


| name he gave to it, St. Felipe, was superseded by that 


| of Fuego, or island of fire. 


ii made to settle for many years. 


Tt seems that at one time, 


shortly after its discovery, the whole island was envel- 


|| oped in flames, and that in consequence, no efforts were 


At length the fire 
having subsided, excepting at the Peak, the King of 
Portugal issued an edict, granting the lands in fee 
simple to whoever would settle upon them, and, in con 


sequence, a scanty population was soon drawn from 


| St. Jago and the other islands, allured by the hope of 


. * . . T 
as ico, has been ofien visited by travellers, including || 


the learned Humboldt, and has been frequently fully | 
| stranger stood amid a group of chattering fishermen, 
-upon the little sandy beach of the Fonta de Villa. 


described. Its exact height, however, bas long been a 
sub ject of dispute, and we believe that the question has 
not even vet been perfectly seitled. Struck by its im- 
posing and majestic appearance, there have not been 
wanting visitors who have claimed for it the credit of 
being the fur tamed Atlas of tie Ancients. The claim, 
of the Mauritanian giant and the Peak must content | 
itself with its modern fame and the classic associations | 
of the true Fortunate Isles of which it is the pride. 

Both Pico and Teneriffe are smouldering volcanoes 
—sleeping giants, who, as if tired out with these exer- 
tions in past azes, had composed themselves to rest— | 
an eccasional groan—a sighing sulpburous expiration— 
a deep but transient sinvering alone giving evidence of 
the vitality—the raging life—-the restless energies within. | 
The Peak of Fuego, on the contrary, has been almost | 
always since its discovery by the Portuguese, in a state 
of active eruption. From the accounts of the earliest | 
voyagers, however, it would seem that they were much 
It is 
particularly described by Dampier Froger and Oving: | 


more vivlent formerly than in the present day. 
ton. “It is most horrible to behold, e«pecially in the 
night,” saith Beekman" what prodigious flames and 
vast clouds of smoke it vomits up continually which we) 
could perceive afterwards in a clear day, though we 
were above sixty miles distant.’” Captain Roberts, 
who, in 1721, was captured by pirates, and landed at 


finding some of the gold which, according to the tra- 


|| dition, was the cause of the fire, and which, even now, 


|| some of the inhabitants believe to exist. 


It was on a calm clear summer's evening, that a 


BY? 


Directly in the back ground rose the rugged basaltic 


however, vanishes before the better founded pretensions || preparing the evening meal. 


‘light upon the sharp projections of the rock. 


de Villa. 


rocks, beneath which were scattered a few huts, each 
one with a flashing fire of dried sea-weed before it, 
round which, dark, bulf clad female figures were busily 
Extending round upon 
the point, which separates the bay of Nossa senhora 
from Fonta de Villa, other fires threw their strong 
Upon 
the beach were drawn up in a line the black lattcen 
fishing boats, while their lounging owners gathered in 
knots, wandering up and down the beech, puffing their 


| paper segars, and discussing the adventures of their last 


cruise to the opposite African coast, or the prospects 
of the next. 

No unimportant personage was the stranger among 
these rude and simple-minded fishermen of the Fonta 
It was your Excellency here, and your Ex- 
cellency there, and all crowded round, vieing with each 
other in their expressions of courtesy, and all striving 


to have in an execrable Portuguese pafois some com 


‘munication with him. The subject of fishing was de- 


bated in its greatest length and breadth—the difference 
of the shebbel and the tassaft, and the comparative 


/merits of both were fully explaimed by a dozen eager 


pe 
| voices. 


“ But is there not much danger when you go north 
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upon the coast of the Sahara? Are you not afraid of |j together in a very queer kind of langnage, and seen 


the Arabs ?”’ || drawing the most diabolical figures upon the ground. 
“Oh, yes, Signor, but the fish are so much larger and | Still, they were such very good christians to all appear- 

! ance, that no one dared say anything against them 
openly, although the brethren, in time, began to think 

| that they might be wizards, or perhaps Alchemists. 

“* Alchemists !"’ demanded the stranger, “‘ what do yeu 


more abundant there; we can fill the biggest mistico in 
a day; and if we do not go wo far north, the Arabs 
have no boats in which they can attack us. The Span- 
iards of the Canaries sometimes get caught off of Wed- || 
noon, but we never go so high as that. There is no || understand by that term?” 


danger for us except'when we get driven on shore, that tee I don’t know, Signor, but Father Chacon says 
|| that it is something a great deal worse than a witch or 


ja magician. God save us from all such”—and here 


happens sometimes, signor—” 
And here twenty voices put in, each trying to tell ite 
story of some felucca or mistico which had been driven || the fisherman devoutly made the sign of the cross, in 


ashore upon the desert, and the crews either murdered | which he was followed by bis auditors. 
“ Well, things went on this way for a long time, until 


at last, the two fathers began to find out that every body 
isuspected them. And so they resolved to come over 
‘here to this island and live. At that time, it was sup- 
posed there was not a single inhabitant here. There 
_was no Peak then, but it was very high and rocky, and 
quind qeay inte she.cande comer, Bade ae it was covered all over so thick with sulphur that there 
wife’s own father! Listen, Signor! Silence all, while bee re" place where you cuuld plant an olive tree or 
1 tell his Excellency the story.” ea ene : , te of St. J — 
A broad glare of light at this instant shot up from || fi wr a Reempethone dl apae sallaspenalgtg latte eer y 
athers took a small boat and set out, because although 
the dark mountain, illuminating its rugged sides, and they had done no harm to any one, every one was afraid 
throwing its light far out to seaward. | that some day with their great knowledge, they would 


“The Peak! the Peak!” exclaimed a dozen voices, } deneray the town, and perhaps the whole island. No 
one could feel safe for a moment when he knew that 


or carried into hopeless captivity. 


“Signor! listen to me! Listen, your Excellency !” 
exclaimed a huge tawny fellow, who, by dint of vocife- 
ration, had partially silenced his voluble compeers— 
“listen tome. I'll tell you the story of Pedro Vosala, 
who was wrecked just this side of the Rio del Oro, and 





and the fisherman’s story was cut short in the general 
interest with which all turned towards the magnificent || they had sold their souls, and that at any moment the 
spectacle. | Evil One might come for them, and perhaps take the 

Two tall columns of flame flashed upward from the | opportunity to carry off more than he had bargained 
apex of the Peak—at one moment steady and erect—»| for. Because vou see, Signor, the Devil, if he can get 
the next, quivering and swaying to and fro in the cur- | any excuse for coming into a town, has a right to carry 
rents of the wind; at one moment seeming to repel | off any one who has neglected to confess and attend 


each other, the next, bowing, crouching, and turning || mass. 
| “Indeed! I was not aware that that was a privilege 


like wary combatants preparing for a struggle for life 
or death, they would rush at each other, close, and | of his Satanic Excellenev.”’ 

| “Oh, yes, Signor, ask Father Chacon, he will tell 
i 


writhe for an instant in the fierce embrace. 
you the same thing. Well, you see the monks landed, 


“ The priests !"’ exclaimed one—“ The magicians!” ||, 
shouted another—“ The alchemists !”’ bellowed a third. jand set about building a house, thinkirg that they were 
“ Priests, magicians and alchemists! What is it that jall alone upon the island, when in the midst of their 
|| work they saw coming towards them a stately, noble, 
He was dressed 


| 


you mean ?”” demanded the stranger. 
“T'll tell his Excellency the story, bawled the sten- | well-dressed Cavelier—a real Don. 


tor, who, having been cheated out of the tale of his | in a magnificent cloth cloak, beneath which he wore a 
father’s adventures among the Arabs, was determined | shirt of mail, covered in front with a leather apron, 
not to lose another chance. At length, after some | with slits in it, into which were stuck a huge dagger 


altercation, the speaker “ obtained the floor,” and com- | and two or three pairs of pistols. The seabbard of his 


' 
menced, long spado or sword was made to open by means of a 


“You must, know, Signor, that many, many years | apring, so as to save time and trouble in drawing it, 
ago, there lived over in the other island of St. Jago, jand over the pummel was hung a chaplet of beads, 
two very celebrated men, who were renowned as much | like a good and Christian gentleman. Upon his head 
for their knowledge as for their piety and holiness. | he wore a high peaked hat, with a brim an arm's length 
They were both monks of the order of the most holy |ia width, and looped up a little on one side with a silk 
St. Dominick. One’s name was Father Gonzalo, and ‘eord and a tassel as big as my fist. Oh, wasn't that a 
the other's, Father Alvarez. No one knew anything of 1 most splendid dress. I've had it described to me fifty 
their history, except that they had been great travellers || times, and it seems to me that I never could get tired of 
and students, and it was preity generally suspected | hearing of it.” 
that they xknew a great deal more than a pious man | “Or talking of it either,” interposed an envious 
ought to. They had not known each other until their || listener, “go on and tell his Excellency the story, or 
arrival at St. Jago, but they immediately formed a great | else let some one else who can tell it better.” 
friendship for each other. They kept aloof from their l Thus admonished, the narrator continued bis dis- 
brethren of the convent, were often heard talking course. * 
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“The Don saluted the two monks and welcomed 
them to the island, upon which he said he had: been for 
many years, having been wrecked on his passage to 
the Mina or Gold coast, and the only one saved out of 
the whole crew. He offered them any assistance in his 
power, and soon the three grew very friendly, each one 
glad of the new acquaintance he had made. 

In this way they lived together for two or three days, 
until at last the Don told the monks, among other things, 
that there was plenty of gold in the island, and at their 
request, he took them and showed them where it was 
to be found. As soon as they saw the gold, the monks 
began to think that their new friend was one too many, 
and that it would be much better to share the gold 
between two than three: so they consulted together and 
But, for 
my part, I can’t see why, if they were great magicians, 
and could make gold, they should be so anxious to keep 
the poor Don out of his share of what he had found. 

“But, so it was: they killed the Don, and began 
collecting the gold which he had shown them. But they 
had not worked long at that business before they began 
to disagree. 


concluded to murder the Don in his sleep. 


Each one wanted to assume power over 
the other, and each one began to express his determi- 
nation of laying claim to more than half of the precious 
metal; so that from being the best of friends, they soon 
became mortal foes. 

“*T tell you,’ said Gonzalo, ‘that I am the most 
renowned and learned magician of the two. Have I 
not lived and studied in the East, at the very fountain- 
head of science? Have I not been taught the mysteries 
of the mostholy Cabaa? Am I not the favored disciple 
of my master Mahmoud ? 
and I will be obeyed.’ 

‘Go to,’ replied Alvarez, ‘with your cabaa and your 
Mahmoud. Haven't | travelled all over Soudan and 
Bambarra, and lived in the great city of Tombute, and 
don’t I know all the mysteries of the Fetish, and am I not 
the favored disciple of the great Obih? Go to, I say, 


I tell you I am the superior 


I am the most learned and the most powerful magician, | 


and I will be obeyed.’ 

** And so they wrangled for three days, and then they 
withdrew to different parts of the island, and com- 
menced working at their art, each one to destroy the 
All kinds of tricks and sorceries and incanta- 
tions they practised against each other: and the fight 
between Mahmoud and, Obih ,lasted a great many 
All that time our island was covered with 


other. 


weeks. 
thick clouds, which could be plainly seen at St. Jago, 
and in the clouds hosts of spirits rushed upon each 
other night and day, with a most terrific noise. 

* One night, the good citizens of , Ribeyro Grande, 
were startled by a great light, and looking over this 
way, they saw the whole island in“flames. The magi- 





cians, had set it on fire 
“Whether by accident or design is not known, I 
suppose |” 
“ No, Signor! but Father Chacon thinks that the 
way it came about, was this. You see the ground was 
all covered with sulphur, and one of the magicians used 


such a poWerful charm_to call up the evil spirit, that 


OF FEUGO. 





he was compelled to come instantly, without time to 
cool on the way, so that arriving here hissing hot, the 
moment his fiery feet touched the sulphur, the whole 
soil took fire.”’ 

“‘ A very probable supposition of Father Chacon !” 

“Oh, yes, Signor! Father Chacon knows how al! 
such things come about. But to finish my story.—The 
fire continued to burn for a great many years, and amidst 
the flames and smoke the magicians could be seen 
fighting with each other, aided by vast armies of spirits 
and demons.” 

“ And which conquered ?” 

“Oh, neither of them as yet, Signor: they keep it up 
still, as you can see with your own eyes,” pointing up 
to the Peak. 


themselves. 


“ Those two flames are the magicians, 
You see the gold is in the mountain, and 
when the fire subsided, and people came over here to 
live on the island, the twoynonks took up their resi- 
dence in the Peak, and by their struggles have raised it 
up so high. Sometimes for weeks we can hear them at 
work, growling and threatening, and throwing great 
stones at each other with so much force, that at times 
they fly up into the sky twice as high as the mountain, 
and sometimes they come out and fight upon the top of 
the Peak as they do to-night. See, now they have got 
hold of each other, and hear how they bellow and 
roar !”” 

The flames now rushed together, writhed and twisted; 
again separated, and again united, with an appearance 


‘of animosity and rage that might well justify the belief 


of the credulous and ignorant fishermen of the Fonta de 
Villa. 
“And the gold,” inquired the stranger, “ have you 


‘ever found any of it?” 


“ No, Signor, but we are in hopes that some day some 
of it will be thrown over the side of the mountain. 
Whenever there is a great eruption, we always go t0 
look for it, but we have never found any thing yet but 
pumice stones and sulphur. Some of these days it 
will come, and then won't we be rich? I'll buy mea 
sombrero with a brim as wide as the sail of my felucca.” 

“ And I'll buy a cloak that will come down to my 
heels,’’ exclaimed one. 

“And I'll have a rosary of real coral and pearls,” 
said another. 

“ And Ull have a gold cross-handled spado as high ss 
my head,” shouted a fourth. 

‘All eagerly commenced explaining the purposes to 
which they would apply their wealth when it should 
come, while the stranger, thanking them for the story, 
took his leave and walked away for his dirty posada 10 
the little miserable town of La Ghate. 

There, the next day, he heard the story repeated, 


land found that the fishermen were not alone in their 


belief; that it was a matter of faith as well with the 
priests, the dignitaries, and the governor of the tow 


which it would take two or three courses of geological 


lectures to unsettle. Fortunately, for the credit of the 
wizzards of Fuego, there is no lyceum at La Ghate, 
and the scheol-master has never taken the Cape de 
Verdes in his tour. 
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Original. 
THE GRAVE IN THE WILDERNESS. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“ The Oriel sang on the pendant bough, | 
By the home of her lowly rest, 

And o’er it the star of evening shone, 
Like the smile of an angel blest.” 


It was on a bright morning in the month of May, that | 
the wagon of an emigrant might have been seen slowly | 
moving along the rough, grass-covered road, faintly 
traced through the heart of the South-western Wilder- 
ness. It is seldom that the sun looks upon a scene 
of richer beauty, and yet the hearts of those who 
beheld it, pined for the home they had left beyond the 
mountains. 

“ Rosa, how do you feel now?” said Mr. Osborne, | 
with an expression of great anxiety, looking back into 


the wagon from the seat where he sat guiding the | 
horses. This was addressed to his daughter, a girl of | 
seventeen, who lay on a bed placed in the bottom of | 
the wagon, with her head supported in her mother’s | 
lap. 

“A little better,” she replied, in a faint voice. 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Osborne, “the fever-flush on | 
her cheeks deepens every moment. I do wish that we | 
could find some spot where we might rest; she cannot } 
bear the motion of the carriage.” 

“We must go on ‘till we can find water, at any! 
rate,” replied her husband,” and if I am not deceived, | 
the nature of the soil indicates it to be near at hand.” | 

“ Let James and I alight, father, and go on forward,” 
said a handsome, active boy of thirteen,” and see if we 
cannot find some.” 

His father assented, and alighting, the boys bounded | 
along the road, which now began to enter a deep forest. | 
Leaving the road on the left, they soon emerged into) 
the open country, and ascending a spot of ground, some- | 
what elevated, they, to their great delight, beheld at a 
little distance, a stream of water sparkling brightly in| 
the sunbeams. The shout of joy which they uttered at 
the discovery, rose shrill and clear on the air, and was | 
wafted back to those left behind. Mr. Osborne cheered 
the horses into a quicker pace, and in a few minutes \ 
they had arrived at the point, where the eldest boy, | 
whose name was Robert, had stationed himself, that he | 
might direct his father which way to proceed. It was. 
with considerable difficulty, though the distance was | 
short, that Mr. Osborne led the horses through the | 
intricacies of the forest, the interlacing bonghs or the | 
luxuriant vine, frequently checkirg all further progress, 
‘till cut or torn away. | 

“ There, father, said Robert, when they bad at last 
arrived at the foot of the eminence, “ you see where | 
James stands in the shade of those large trees. Well, 


| 


the water, though we cannot see it here, is not more 
than half a rod from that spot, and looks almost as | 
bright and sparkling as the brook that used to run back | 
of our house, which Rosa used to love so well. There 

tre no such smooth pebbles at the bottom, though,” he 
added with a sigh. 


It was not long before they halted in the shade of a 


| cluster of noble tress, the same which had been indi- 
| cated by Robert. Here it was their first care to ar- 


| range a bed for Rosa. 


It was a lonely and quiet spot; the rustling of the 


folinge, and occasionally a gush of sweet, wild music 


from some bird, alone breaking the Sabbath stillness. 
The air, soft and clear, and laden with the breath of 
the many brilliant flowers gemming the greensward, as 
it fanned the brow of the fair girl, for a moment ap- 


| peared to alleviate her sufferings. From the place 
| where she lay, she could behold the sparkling stream, 


and she thought of the clear brook on whose pebbly bed 


' she had, in childhood, so often stood and watched its 


waters like a stream of liquid amber gurgle over her 
small, bare feet, and listened to its musical voice that 
seemed whispering to her of days of joy yet to come. 
There was a living form, too, that rose amid the scene, 
and hallowed and endeared the memories of her late 
home. The spot where Edgar Ashton had told her of 
his love, and communicated to her the plans he had 
formed of joining her in the far West, as soon as he 
had accumulated a sum that would make the little 
homestead comfortable for his widowed mother and his 
two young brothers, rose up so palpably before her, that 
she held her breath to listen, expecting to hear his 
voice. The loud carol of a bird, such as she had never 
heard before, dissipated the illusion, and covering her 
face with her hands, she wept as she became conscious 
that her mind was yielding to the bewildering influence 
of her disease. 

The noontide hour had long been past, and Mr. Os- 
borne and his two sons had completed a slight structure, 
formed of the limbs and boughs of trees, as a shelter 
from the heavy night-dews. Rosa, as she turned her 
eyes towards the East, beheld one lone star beginning 
faintly to shine near the horizon, and she imagined that 
its light might beam on him who was now far away. 


Perhaps even then his eyes, like her’s might be directed 


towards it. 

“Ts it not Thursday?” she inquired of her mother, 
who now drew near her bed-side. 

She replied that it was. 

“ Thursday evening,” she resumed, is, as you may 
remember, the last we ever spent in our home. Edgar 
Ashton was with us, and before we parted, we all sang 
our favorite evening hymn. Let me listen to it now for 
the last time. 

Many persons have heard the “ Evening Hymn,” 
commencing with the line— 

“ The day is past and gone,” 
beautiful for its simplicity, and which, in former years, 
might often have been heard by a New-England fire- 
side, sung by the united voices of a kousebold, before 
retiring to rest. Now, for the first time, its music rose 
on the still air of the lonely and solemn wilderness. 
The clear, deep voice of Mr. Osborne trembled not, 
even when the voice of Rosa was heard joining in the 
hymn in accents sweet, yet low and brokee—for the 


{ iron nerves of a strong man are not eusily shaken even 
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when the heart is bleeding with anguish ; but the voices ) up a prayer, fervent and humble—heart-thrilling, yer 
of the mother and the brothers were faint and un- | full of trust. When they arose, they felt strengthened 
steady, and sometimes, almost ceased, for they knew | for their mournful task. They placed her gently in the 


that it was the last time Rosa would ever sing with | grave they had prepared, looked upon her for the Jast BY T 
them. She had, before they commenced their hymn, time, and then, all but the father turned away, for, they 


D 


been removed to the shelter of the bower, but so near could not bear to see the earth fall upon the sweet face 
bles: 


the entrance, which had, by her request, been made to| that had so often smiled upon them, and which was 
look towards the home of her childhood, that she could | beamiful even in death. Mr. Osborne leaned for a few aon 
still behold the star which had attracted her attention | minutes on his spade, and breathed a silent prayer, that desit 
when it first began to kindle its fires in the heavens. | he might not shrink from this last trying duty, which he thou 

She spoke of Edgar Ashton, and holding up her hand, || owed to the dead. dust 
so as to diaplay a plain gold ring he gave her at parting, By the time the grave was closed and covered with 
requested it to be returned to him when she was dead. | the fresh green sods, day-light had entirely faded. Al) 

“Oh, Rosa,” said Robert, sobbing as he spoke, “ you | was calm and silent. Even the voice of the winds was 
will get well—I know yon will.” hushed, yet as they sat together by the spot where 

* No, Robert, I shall die, and you and father and || they bad laid their poor Rosa, “a floating whisper,” 
mother and James will all have to go away and leave || such as is heard only in the deep bush of the evening or 
me here alone. You, mother, must write to Edgar || night time, seemed vo come to them like low and very 
Ashton, and tell him you left me resting in a pleasant distant music. None spoke, yet it fell on the hearts of 
spot, near a stream of clear water, almost as beautiful | all with a deep and soothing power. It appeared to 
as that which runs near the home we left. Tell him the | them like the echo of spirit-voices singing some sweet 
song of birds will float over me by day, and that a star, |) hymn, such a one as Rosa used to love to breathe with 


sweet and mild as the one we loved to imagine was the | her clear, musical voice on a still Sabbath evening in 


step, 
Freq 
lutio 
enco 
took 
vicio 
after 
and « 
“* me 
their 
O: 


ache 
a“ 


home of ministering spirits, will shine upon my grave, || summer. 

by night. Mark the spot where you bury me, so that if) The morning rose bright and balmy, and Mr. Osborne, 

ever he should be a wanderer in this country, he may | with the assistance of his family, having enclosed the 

find where I lie.” | grave with logs prepared the day before, mentioned that 
She now closed her eyes, and seemed inclined to/! it was time for them to pursue their journey. Every 

sleep. | thing being ready for their departure, they looked on had | 
The night wore on, and the father and mother | the grave for the last time, and wept. Hi 


watched together by the low couch of their dying daugh-|| When they had arrived at the spot destined to be cline 
bega 


youn 
a j 
being 
her b 


ter. Even the boys, so light were their slambers, | their future home, Mrs. Osborne's first care was to per 
day | 


“7 


roused themselves at every noise, were it only the low form the request of Rosa, and write to Edgar Ashton. 
twitter of a bird, as it moved on its leafy perch. | The letter and the ring were entrusted to the care of a 

The day-star bad risen in the east, when Rosa awoke i gentleman about to commence a journey, which would 
from her heavy sleep. Mr. and Mrs. Osborne bent | iead him near the young man’s home, and he promised 


respe 
ing 1 
I pre 


earnestly forward to catch the low murmur on her lips. | to deliver them with his own hands. He wrote an im- 
drun! 


Her words were broken and indistinct, but they knew | mediate answer, for it was a consolation to him to pour 
that she spake of the blessedness of that land, where | out his heart to those who he knew would give him their 
friends meet to part no more, and where sorrow and || sympathy. 

sighing flee away. She became silent, and they saw, “ A thousand thanks,” said he, towarda the concl- could 


that it was death that had hushed her voice. Mrs. || sion of his letter, “for the faithful description you gave had | 
It is present I had 


80 ™ 
I sho 


know 


cella: 
by a 


Osborne and the boys covered their faces and wept, but || me of the spot where you made her grave. 
Mr. Osborne, as he turned his eyes toward heaven, now | to my mind in the still evening-and in the deep night. 
glowing with the first beams of day, said in a low, yet It will ever be the dearest spot to me on earth, and soon 
unfaltering voice, “‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath | to be able to behold it, is the hope I most fondly 
taken away: blessed be the name of the Lord.” | cheriah.”’ 
All the next day they watched beside their dead. i -- 

Her shroud was carefully arranged by the mother's) A number of years afterwards, as a traveller from 
hands, and her long, golden tresses, which used to sport one of the New England states, was riding in company 


riding 
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myse 
gone 
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terda 


with every breath of wind, were parted on ber cold with a native son of the forest, he, at a little distance 
forehead and lay motionless amid its snowy folds.| observed a small spot of ground enclosed with logs. 
Robert aud James gathered violets and wild roses, | Inquiring of the Indian its design, be related to him the 
fur these were New England flowers, which they knew incidents on which the foregoing sketch is founded. 
she loved, and placed them upon her bosom. | With feelings deeply touched and interested at the idea 
The twilight shadows began to gather. A grave had that a young and beautiful girl was reposing alone in the 
been dug in the shade of the largest and most beautiful | wilderness, far from kindred and friends, he drew ne®t any n 
of the trees, amid whose branches birds were now singing | the enclosure. A wild rose-tree, together with the se to-mo 
their evening song. They knew that the time had | sitive plant had taken root on her grave and were growing a 
come for them to commit her to the dust, and kneeling || in rich luxuriance—appropriate emblems of the beaut) with : 
by the bier, woven of green boughs, Mr. Osborne offered || and modest virtues of her, who slept beneath. with 
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THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LAFITTE,” “KYD,”’ AND THE “QUADROONE.” 


DonaLp Fay was a young and industrious farmer, 
blessed with a beautiful and virtuous wife, and sur- 
rounded with every comfort that the heart of man could 
desire. But, unluckily becoming acquainted with some 
thoughtless companions, who preferred pleasure to in- 
dustry, he was progressively and insensibly led, step by 
step, to idleness, intemperance, and finally to gambling. 
Frequently, in his sober moments, he formed the reso- 
lution to break from their society, but no sooner did he 
encounter them, than reason, judgment, principle, all 
took flight, and he became a ready victim to their | 
vicious and designing arts. His conduct before and 
after drinking, illustrates in a strong manner the folly 
and degrading effects of intoxicating drinks. Alas, that | 
“men will put anenemy into their mouths to steal away 


their brains !” 
One morning, Donald got up very late, wich a head- 
ache, and a’ parched and feverish palate. 
“ Donald, dear, you look ill this morning,” said his 
young wife, laying her hand upon his soft temples. 
“And can’t a man be a little ill without such a fuss | 
being made about it,’’ he said, testily, throwing aside | 
her hand. The tears came into Sarah's eyes, for Donald | 
had never spoken sharply to ber before. 
He went out to look afier his farm, but felt disin- | 
clined to exert himself. He leaned upon a gate and | 
began bitterly to reflect upon what he had done the ] 
day before. i 
“Yes, I have disgraced myself, and lost my self 
respect. Instead of returning directly home and spend- | 
ing my few leisure moments with Sarah and the child, | 
I preferred lounging in the market; and then this low 
drunken fellow persuades me to go into a drinking 
cellar with him! I wouldn’t have been seen with him | 
by any respectable persons, but—but—’’ and Donald | 
could not conceal from himself that his love of money | 
had been the temptation that drew him after gain. “If | 
I had drank nothing, now, I should not condemn myself 
so much—for it was business I had with him. But that} 
I should drink, and not once, but twice! Andthen I don’t | 
know hardly what I did—I have some remembrance of | 
riding in a coach, and I do recollect distinctly pur- | 
chasing this lottery ticket, and foolishly paying sixteen } 
dollars for it!’’ And he took from his pocket book the | 
ticket and looked at it with a melancholy air. Sixteen |, 
dollars thrown away! What a fool I have made of | 
myself! If I had been sober, I should no sooner have } 
gone into a lottery office than into a gambling house. | 
And then to purchase a ticket, too! To throw a stake | 
for chance! Ah, Donald Fay, I would not believe yes- | 
terday morn you would have done all this! Truly, if 
any man had said to me then, ‘ Donald, before sunrise ! 
to-morrow, you will have cronied with Jim Talbot, gone 
arm and arm with him down into Burling's cellar, drank 
with him, got drunk with him, rode in a hackney coach 
with him, bought a lottery ticket and paid sixteen hard 
32 
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earned dollars for it,’ I would have knocked him over ! 


have been tempted and have fallen! 


‘said of you! 





And yet it is all true; oh, Donald Fay!”” And Donald 
placed his hand on his brow and groaned aloud. “ And 
what would poor Sarah say, if she knew all? She 
would despise me; and I spoke cross to her; that is 
the top-stone of my madness! Oh, that I should have 
spoken a cross word to the young wife of my bosom, 
the mother of my little girl! Oh, Donald Fay, Donald 
Fay, what bitter repentance has an idle moment cost 
thee !”” 

“Nay, dear Donald,” said his wife’s soft voice close 
to his ear, while her arm fondly encircled his neck: “ do 
not grieve, Donald! Now I know all, for [ have listened 
as I came near you, and know all you have done. You 
But God will 
forgive; and think not of speaking sharp to me! I 
don’t mind it! I knew something had gone wrong with 
you, and I anxiously followed you as you went out 
looking so ill at ease, and when I saw you lean over the 
gate so miserably, | came to bring you into the house 
and nurse you! Never mind, it now, Donald, dear ! 
Let the yesterday's folly be buried with the yesterday! 
You will break my heart if 
It is a fearful thing 


Come, do not grieve so! 


you do! Nay, nay, dear husband ! 


| to see a strong man sob!’ And this true wife and 


woman, pressed his head to her bosom, on which he lay 


for several minutes, sobbing like a child. 


His spirit was broken by her forgiveness and tender 


| sympathy, which he felt he did not deserve: he was 


humbled too, with shame at his fault, and could have 
sunk on his knees before her, and before his God! At 
length, he became calmer, and her few but healing 


|| words, soon bronght a smile to his face. 


“Ab, Sarah, dearest, you are indeed a help-mate to 
me! I felt so wretched at what I had done, that I feel, 
if you had met me with reproaches and harsh reproofs, 
I should have fled to the cup for relief from my remorse ! 
But you have acted like an angel! You have acted like 
a wife! God bless you;’’ and the humbled, grateful, 
penitent husband clasped his noble wite to his swelling 
heart. 

Donald now went about the duties of his farm with a 
light and cheerful spirit, while Saral returned to the 
house to enjoy in the recesses of ber own bosom, the 
generous joy that follows noble conduct. Sweet wives! 
ye that love to upbraid a husband's faults and rail at his 
lapses and weaknesses, adding bitterness to the cup, his 
silent conscience has already sufficiently drugged, and 
by your coldness, or silence, or reproofs, or tearful and 
angry upbraidings, convert penitence into despair, and 
increase the evil you foolishly hope by this treatment to 
cure, take pattern by the humble, sensible and loving wife 
of Donald Fay! Think not it is noble and spirited to 
resent! When man wrongs another, he is met with 
resentment; but when he wrongs his wife, he should be 
met with forgiveness! This is feminine, this is gene- 
rous, this is the temper that will liken you, indeed, to 
that similitude with angels, which you so love to have 
Every true wife—I mean the still young 
and lovely in the husband's eyes—holds in her own 
hands the magic wand of domestic peace and happiness. 
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I say the young and lovely, because it is then, before ||“ No, stay a minute, Sarah,” he said, withholding it; 
beauty wanes and the power of the eye and voice and “it will be no Harm to look at it! It says the highest 
smile is gone, that she must gain that sweet control | prize is $100,000, and that the drawing takes place on 
over his heart which is to last, and bind him to her for. the 27th; that is next Saturday! Suppose we don’t 
life! Few women who neglect it ‘till their peculiar, tear it up, but wait till after Saturday! There is no 








youthful fascinations are in the wane, will be likely then knowing what it may bring us; and as it’s bought, de- 
to succeed if they attempt it; therefore, I have said that | stroying it won’t give me back the sixteen dollars I so 
every young wife may rule her husband, if she will, by | foolishly paid for it.” 

sweetness, gentleness, affection, forbearance, and for- “No, Donald, do not keep it! Your resolution to 








giveness—laying on these the golden foundation of the destroy it was a virtuous one. You won't be happy 
beautiful temple, in which Domestic Love delights to | while you have it on hand, but always be thinking about 
dwell! it. do, dear Donald !”’ 

“‘ But it may be the means of making us both rich; 











“Oh, woman, wife! didst thou but know the power | . : ; : 
Held in’each gesture of thy snowy hand ; P | who knows? _ I don’t think it would be wise to throw it 
Couched in thy smiles; flashing from thy glance ; | away ’till we know the result.” 

Dwelling in each lineament ard leok of love ; 
Round every motion thrown; in step and air 











“ But you said you were so sorry you bought it,”’ said 








Concealed—hidden, yet stronger for being hid— | Sarah, gently. 

On thee bestowed to captivate and bind, - s,s : ’ 

Thou wouldst, alone, with these thyself engird, Solam. But to tear it in pieces won’t make me 
Cuirass and helm, breast-plate, and sword and shield, | any sorrier, wife. I am resolved to keep it ‘till after 
A glorious panoply of wifely . ¢ : . ’ : 
Armor! Sweetness doth temper, and true love | Saturday, and then if there is no prize, I'll throw it 






Polish it, and bright and spotless kept by daily use !— 
Oh, didst thou know this power that dwelt in thee, 
Heaven bestowed, and such as seraphs wield, } 
Thou wouldst not more th’ unsexly weapons use | 
Of frowns, and nails, and words of high abuse!” } 


|| away and never think of lotteries again.” 





His wife saw that it would be of no use to urge him 





farther, and was silent; though her face was sad as if 





|| she instinctively fore-saw the evil that would come of 





So much for our poet, who writes like an honest old | keeping it. 
English husband, who hath learned his wisdom herein | All the week, Donald, sure enough, was thinking every 
leisure moment about his ticket; and when at work on 






by experience. 

That evening, Donald sat in his door with Sarah affec- || his farm, visions of wealth would fill his imagination, 
tionately seated beside him. He thought she never | and he would pause over his plough or spade and idly 
looked so lovely, and was sure that he had never loved | give rein to his fancies. When the day approached on 
her so dearly. | which the drawing was to take place, he became resiless 

“Sarah,” he said smiling, yet blushing with ingenuous ! and anxious; Friday afternoon he left the field early, 
shame, “I find on looking in my pocket book, I have | and came to the house and walked about uneasy and in 
not told you all the evils that resulted from my idle H a feverish state of mind, until bed-time. Sarah saw the 
moment yesterday. I find I have in some way lost a | change in his conduct, and her heart told her the cause 
twenty dollar bill. I can form no idea how it is gone! | of it. She sighed, and trusted that the next day would 
But a man who drinks must expect to pay for his for ever put an end to this unhappy disposition, and 
folly.” ‘that the smile would once more gladden his cheerful 

“Never mind it, Donald; you will never lose any || brow as before his temptation by honest Jamie Talbot. 
more in that way, and we will work a little harder and ! That night he scarcely closed his eyes; and rising 
try to make it up.” early, he made his milk-man stay at home and fodder 

“But [I don’t mind that so much as that I should be | the cattle, while he went himself to town with the 
guilty of buying a lottery ticket, besides the risk of |) wagon. After he had hurriedly served his customers, 
losing sixteen dollars more. I am heartily ashamed of) he put up his horse at a stall near the market, and 
myself. I have a good mind to destroy the ticket and | hastened towards the lottery office. He looked warily 


think no more of it, for I did a wicked thing to pur- | round before entering, lest any of his customers, oF 


chase it.” || persons who knew him, and whose opinion he respected, 

“It would be best to remove the evil from sight, and || should see him go in, and then slipped in as well as he 
thought, Donald,” said Sarah, quietly, and looking | could for a crowd that thronged the door. He here 
pleased at thia suggestion coming from him. | learned that the drawing took place in another part of 

Donald took the ticket from his pocket-book, and ! the city, and that as soon as it closed, which would be 
looked at it with the resolution to destroy it. But his | about three o'clock, the fate of his ticket would be im- 
eye was arrested by the deceitful and alluring figures | mediately made known on his application where he 
of thousands of dollars, and by the tempting promises to || now was. It was now ten o'clock, and there were five 
the adventurous spirit that covered its face. Sarah | hours yet for him to wait. He left the office, and 
saw that his love for money was tampering with it, and || reflected what he should do with the tume in the interval, 
that he might yet keep it; she therefore playfully | his heart heavy with the increasing weight of his con- 
science. Slowly he walked along Nassau street towards 
“Come, Donald, I will tear it up myself, and then it | the Park, reflecting upon the state of mind the possession 


will go into oblivion with every thing of that unlucky || and retention of the lottery ticket had produced. He 
felt he had been guilty of a great evil in keeping it, and 


























snatched it, saying, 








yesterday.” 
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almost wished he had destroyed it. He could not but || 
confess he had spent a very nervous and unhappy week 
thinking about the drawing, and his conscience new 
loudly reproved him for spending a whole day in| 
idleness till the fate of his ticket should be known. 
All these reflections filled his thoughts and weighed 
down his mind ’till he became hateful to himself—yet 
he would not destroy the cause of all his guilty misery, 
which he still held in his pocket-book. He readily | 
assented to all the open and stern admonitions and | 
reproaches of his conscience in relation to his conduct, 
but had not resolution enough to be guided or influenced 
by them: weakly and deluded, he yielded himself up to | 
the current into which he had launched, without making i 


an effort, though conscious of the dangers, to save | 
himself from the probable shipwreck of his peace of | 
mind, perhaps of his little fortune and of his character. | 
So deluded is man when he once gives the rein to | 
criminal indulgence—the reproofs of his better nature 
instead of correcting him irritate, and increase the evil | 
it is their province to lessen. 

Donald felt so unhappy that he could have wished 
any society to help him to beguile the time, and relieve him 
from his thoughts. As he walked along in this mood | 
of mind, he entered the Park; and as he lifted his eyes 
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Jim saw at a glance that all was right, and he had no 


| more to fear from Donald on account of his theft of the 


bank note, which he was now satisfied he had not 


missed, or having missed, supposed he had lost it out of 


his pocket-book. It was, therefore, with an open brow 
and a heart relieved of much solicitude for the safety of 


his precious person, which, as he fled he imagined ten- 
‘ anting one of the cells in the Tombs, that he replied, 


while he grasped Donald warmly by the hand, 
“Oh, Donald, man, isit you I heard running behind me? 


| Tam glad you spoke—for you see I should have missed 


you—for I was, yeu see—going—where in the devil was 
I going ?—Oh, to see if that ticket you bought had been 
drawn a prize! Yes, lL was going there, Donald! You 


see I don’t forget my friends.” And here Jim gave his 


friend another hearty shake of the hand. ‘ Where are 


| you going, Donald?” 


“ Why, [came over with my milk-cart, and as I had a 
little time to spare, I thought I would just stop ‘till the 


drawing was over. I have no way to pass it, and so 
| seeing you, thought I'd call you!” 


Donald colored as he answered, for he knew he had 


| lied when he said he had time to spare—the best part 


of a whole day, too—when he knew his farm and family 


required every hour he had resolved to waste in the 


to the City Hall clock to see how slowly lagged the | city, waiting for the result of the drawing morning. 
hour, he beheld at a distance in one of the walks the |! Thus falsehood was added to the other vices of which 
figure of Jim Talbot. Jamie had also recognized him, | his few idle moments in the market house were the pro- 
and remembering the abstraction of the twenty dollar | “lifie parent. The first indulgence in sin is like the first 
note, began to feel the fears of suspicion coming over || step down a flight of stairs descending mid-way into a 
him, and turning his back was shuffling off with his | fathomless abyss, with all fearful dizzy space below! 
shape so altered by an ingenious twist of his body and a || It is useless, however, to make reflections here for the 
stuoping of the shoulders and a bowing in of the legs, | reader; for no one can fail to see all that we could point 
that when Donald’s eyes first beheld him, he hesitated || out with but little reflection on his own part. We will, 
in deciding whether it were Jamie or no. He was, | therefore, give our pen more closely to the incident and 
however, too familiar with Jamie’s long-worn habili- | action ef the story, leaving it to convey its own moral. 
ments, and the peculiar angles and cock in his hat to be “You are just the man, then, for my morning,” said 
wholly at fault. A closer inspection assured him of his Jim, enthusiastically clapping his hand on his empty 
identity. His first emotion was that of pleasure; for | pocket, for not a “red cent” had Jim remaining of his 
he felt wearied of his own reflections, tired of himself, | twenty dollars; ‘‘ come with me, } will show you a way 
Alas! how had Donald | to pass it. How long afore the drawing?” 


and any company was relief! 
“Three o’clock—four hours and a half,” answered 


Fay fallen! He, therefore, quickened his pace after | 
Jim, who as he was making off was looking at him | Donald, looking at the clock. 
beneath his arm. The natural thought that occurred to || ‘‘Good—come on, boy! You are a good fellow, 
him on now beholding Donald start after him, was that | Donald! In five hours you'll be a rich fellow! Good ! 
he was about to charge him with the theft of the note; | Let us go!” 
he, therefore, incontinently set off at a round pace, | “But where ?”’ asked Donald, a little ashamed of his 
listening to hear the ery in his ear of ‘stop thief!’ company, yet glad to get it to fly from self-upbraidings. 
Donald, seeing him run, increased his speed of foot, and “Come with me, I'll show you where !"’ was the satis- 
Jim ran the harder; his rags flying, his hands holding his , factory reply of Jamie, as he passed his arm under 
trowsers up, and his feet slipping from his old shoes at' Donald’s, and pulled him along in the direction of 
every third step. Donald, however, was clean shod and | jC entre street. 
had suspenders to hold up his trowsers, thus he had that | Donald gave himself up to his guidance, and under 
great advantage of using the hands in running, as well | ‘his care at le sngth reached the market. On the way he 
as being light heeled, and of a most vigorous constitu- had been met by two or three respectable persons of the 
tion. Poor Jamie was overtaken by him at the south city, and by one of his neighbors a wealthy lawyer, 
gate with his hand on the latch ready to open it. who, each one of them all stared first at Jim, and then 
“What in the nature, man, set you getting up sic a, cast an inquiring look at him. He felt excessively 
running,” said Donald, grasping him firmly by the arm; | ashamed, but his avarice lay deep in his heart, and so 
“is it this way ye teat a friend, Jamie?” he asked, | he drove the idea of what they would think from his 


reproaching him. mind. 
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“Come, Donald,” said Jim, with a patronizing air, 
“come, man, as I have taken you under my care, you 
must do as I say. Let us go in here!” 

“That is a drinking place,” said Donald, holding 
back. 

“ Well, it won’t bite! Let us go in and take some- 
thias, and then I'l show you what I have got to show 
you. Come along, and don’t be bashful. You’!l be as 


rich as Jack Astor to-morrow, and then you won’t look | 


at folks like me. So I’ll have as much of you to-day as 
I can get.” 

Donald was flattered by the allusion to his antici- 
pated riches, and suffered Jim, who, it appears, was a 
perfect devil for temptations, to conduct him up two or 
three wooden steps, into a long narrow room with a bar 
on one side, a table covered with dominoes on another, 
and a black, dirty, torn billiard table visible in a rear 
room There were but two or three persons in the bar, 
and these were drinking and talking in a loud tone 
about bets and cock-fighting. Donald’s purer nature 
revolted at their presence, but Jamie would give him no 
time for reflection. He took him up to the bar and 


ordered drinks, and prevailed wpon him to take brandy | 


and water; and as Donald’s mind was in an uneasy and 
wounded state he was the more readily tempted to take 
something to drown his reflections and raise his spirits. 
How much better it would have been for him to have 
used the power he still held in his possession, by tearing 
up the fatal ticket which had been the instrument of all 
this evil. But, though the idea flashed instantly upon 
his mind, his avaricious hopes conquered, and so he 
preferred his misery with prospective and criminal 
wealth to happiness and his present independence. 
Therefore, unwilling to restore his peace of mind by 
this sacrifice, he preferred drowning his self-reproaches 
in the intoxicating cup. To what a fearful brink had 
he now approached ! 


After drinking, he felt lively and cheerful, for false | 


elevation of spirits is the temporary bait which the | 


Demon of Intemperance holds out to the unhappy victim 
who seeks peace of mind in the goblet he proffers to all 
mankind ! 

“ You haven't paid for the drinks, sir,”’ said the bar- 
keeper to Donald, without even glancing at Jim, who 
had called for them, but whom experience told him not 
to look to. Jim, however, heard, and found it conve- 
nient to be at the other end of the room looking very 
attentively at a crack in the plaster. Donald, without 
hesitation, paid down the money, when Jim suddenly 
recollected to pay for the drinks himself, and came for- 
ward with both hands diligently searching for nothing 
in pockets that were not! 

“ Oh, Simpkin, I'll settle for the drinks, now 7” and 
Jim, in his energy, made a dive into his breeches so 


deep, that he drove his hand clear through a hole in | 
|| staggering from weakness, and could hardly keep Pp 


the knee. 

“The gentleman has paid,” said Mr. Simpkin, with 
a smile, seeing Jim draw back the uniucky hand as quick 
as lightning. 

“Oh, ah, Donald,” said Jim; you are a too good 
fellow—too generous! It was my treat, and you ought 
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| to have let me paid! Never mind, you shall not pay 
next time, unless you ask me to drink, which in course 
| you will do, seein’ I axed you now ; but the next time 
after that I’m whipped if I don’t pay! Come, let us 
go! 
“Yes, Jim,” angwered Mr. Simpkins, briefly, at the 


Are the boys at it in back, Simp ?” 


same time rinsing the sugar out of the bottom of a tum- 
bler. 

“Where do you go, now, Jamie,” inquired Donald, 
as his friend dragged him through the billiard-room. 

“Just in here} I know you like a good fowl! All 
farmers do! and! I've seen cocks of first rate breed at 
your place.” 

“ Yes, that is trae—I keep a gbod lot of fowls, Jim; 
it makes the poultry better to haye trained birds.” 

“*T knew you thought so. I Have got some birds to 
show you, Donald! If, when you see "em, you don’t 
thank me for taking you there, then I'll never do a 
a friend a good gervice again. Come! don’t you hear 
the shouts! This way, and acrogs the yard! That is 
the building!” 

“Where are you taking me?” bsked Donald, as Jim 
led him through the billiard-room, and down a flight of 
steps into a badk lot, on the other side of which was a 
small rough shed of boards, on the top of which was 
stuck a pole, with a game-cock cuf out of a shingle, and 
gilt on the summit. From this rude building came loud 
and mingled sHouts, cries, clapping, yells, whistles, and 
curses, in helligh confusion! No wonder Donald stop- 
ped, and demahded where Jim was taking him ? 

“ Never mind,” replied Jim ; iffyou don’t like it now, 
you will when/you get inside. Come on! they are at 
it bravely, I kgow by the shouts !’’ and Jim hauled him 
in a dark doorway and along a boarded passage, at the 
end of which $tood a short, fat, blackleg looking man, 
to whom Jim/advancing before Donald, said a word, 
' glancing over bis shoulder at his friend. 

“ Well, go ip, Jim; I'll take care he pays for both 
, 


when he come out,”’ said the man, winking, “ if he is 


a pigeon, you're lucky to have him for your friend.” 

“* He is a motal man, you know—wouldn’t pay for me, 
nor go in hims@lf, you know, Bill, if he knew it was @ 
_cock-pit—but . will be strait, you know! Come, 

Donald; don’t ftumble over that loose board! Here 
we are! Comejin and let this gentleman shut the door 
behind you ;’ @nd Jim, partly by pulling, partly by 
coaxing, drew Donald into a scene such as he had never 
conceived as exiating. He had entered a sort of low 
circular room, sutrounded on all sides by benches, tier 
above tier, crowded with people of the lowest, rough- 
est, and most viclous class; these seats surrounded a 
small fenced ring}on the earth, about twelve feet in 
diameter, in which\two game-cocks were pitted against 
each other, and upgn whom all eyes were fixed. The 
fight had been alreafly long, for they were bleeding and 


, the sport for the spe@tators, who cheered them on with 
was attended by its keeper, who 
| stood by it in the pit th set it on, encourage it, and see 
fair play. These men\were nearly stripped and wore 
| handkerchiefs tied about their heads, and looked as 


loud cries. Each cx 
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eager and absorbed in the combat as if it were an en- | 


gagement between armies of men. The spectators 


were leaning over the sides of the pit in every possible | 


attitude, expressive of eagerness and interest, and 


altogether Donald thought that he bad got into a place | 


of amusement in hell, rather than on earth. 

“There they go at it!’ shouted Jim. “ Look, 
Donald! aint they beauties? See the bets go round! 
I bet on the red cock! Wasn't that a good stroke ! 
He handles his spur as well as a soldier his sword ! 
Do you bet, Donald ?”’ he added, as they crowded into 
seats. 

“ No—what is all this, Jamie?” asked he, bewil- 
dered, and not half himself with the noise, the sight, 
and the effect of the brandy he had drank. 

“A cock-fight, to be sure! See that red chap! how 


he drives it into the other! Which will you bet on?” 


““T wont bet, I never bet, Jamie.” 

“ Because you never was at a cock-fight, afore. 
You must bet now, man! [very body bets! See the 
money fly! See the stakes! Here’s a gentleman’ll 
bet with you,” he added, addressing a crony of his, and 
tipping him the wink; “I say, Mister, take this gen- 
tleman’s bet, and,” he added in a low tone of voice— 
and I'll go you halves, Jerry, if you win.” 

“ And if I lose?” asked the other, cautiously. 

“Tl see you don’t have to pav—my friend—green— 
plenty of pewter—methodist sort or so—you know,” 
and Jim winked profoundly at each dash in his words. 

“Oh, ay, I take,” said the “ gentleman,” laying his 
fore-finger sagaciously against one side of his nose ; and 
then addressing Donald, he said, bluntly, 

“You offered to bet.” 

“No, I didn’t sir,” answered Donald with surprize. 

“ Your friend said so.” 

“Yes, I told the gentleman so, Donald,” said Jim, 
in a low voice; “ it wont do to refuse him now.” 

**T can’t bet—besides, I haven’t watched the cocks.” 

“Tf that’s all, these will soon be drawn off,”’ said the 
man, and we'll have a pair of fresh cocks in the pit. 
There, the grey cock has got his breakfast settled! 
Hurrah for little bob red !”’ 

“Hurrah, hurrah!” rung in a hundred victorious 
voices through the room, while the losers mingled oaths 
loud and deep, as they saw their cock fall over dead on 
his back, pierced by the steel spur of his adversary, 
which penetrated the bleeding breast like a needle. 
The victor cock was immediately caught up, and car- 
ried out by his keeper, to have his wounds washed, while 
the owner of the dead bird hung over him cursing in a 
manner fearful to hear. 


There seemed now to be the most eager and exciting 
interest felt by every one present in the approaching 
fight between the cocks, as they were large, well made, 
full eyed, and carried themselves with bold and coura- 
geous looks. Donald, himself could not help catching 
the contagion, and feeling an interest in the novel scene. 
He was, as Jim had intimated, a great lover of fine 
cocks, and had paid some attention to breeding them, 
but without any other end than the improvement of his 
barn-yard stock. He now thought he had never seen 
two such noble birds, and although he wished himself 
away from such a place and company, he thought that 
now he was there, he might as well interest himself in 
what was passing; and he thought as he must while 
away the time ‘till three o'clock, in some way, he might 
as well do it there as any where. So he looked on, 
and began to take a deeper interest in the animating 
scene. At length the game-cocks were ready, nume- 
rous bets were made, and the birds set down upon the 
ground. It required no effort on the part of either 
cock-fighter to set them fighting. No sooner did they 
feel themselves free, than true to their instinctive hos- 
tility and warlike spint, they engaged each other with 
a deadly fierceness that would have been terrific in 
human combatants. 

“ Now your bet,” said Jem’s friend, laying his hand 
on the arm of Donald, who was leaning over the heads 
of those in front of him, eagerly watching the fight. 

“T’d rather not bet, sir,” he said, though not very 


‘decidedly. “See! the black cock is the best bird!” 


** Til bet a five on the speckled cock,” said the man, 
decidedly. 

“T’ll see the sport awhile, first,” answered Donald, 
too deeply absorbed in the combat to turn round. 


|“ There was a good stroke! The speckled cock will 


be beaten.” 
‘(A five the speckled cock beats,’ 


’ said the man, 


promptly, and fluttering a bank note before Donald's 
eyes. 
“No, the black cock bas the true mettle! See how 


boldly he carries himself.” 


“Clear the ring! Throw out that carrion!” cried 


the spectators, in a momently increasing uproar, and at 
length the defeated cock-fighter took up his slain cock, 
and left the arena. An attendant now lightly passed a 
fine rake over the surface of the pit, and soon after, 


amid the acclamations of the multitude, two other cocks | 


were brought in by their keepers, who entered the area, 
each with his bird on his arm, and after holding them 





“D 
he is a coward—see him run back !” 

“ To gather force,” answered Donald, warmly; “ see 
how he has knocked the other over and over.” 

*‘T'll bet you for all that, the black cock you brag so 
on, is whipped.” 

**Done—I bet,” cried Donald, in the intense eager- 
ness of the epot, and fully entering into the spiru of 


o the black cock,” said the man, coarsely,”’ 


the sport and place. 

“Plank the money, Donald,” said Jim, who had 
anxiously watched this progress of events so interesting 
to himself personally; “I'll be holder; where's your 
pocket-book !’’ 

Donald put down the money in Jim's open paim— 
Jim’s gentleman placed his upon it, and Jim's digits 
clasped over it with a significant emphasis. At length 
the combat terminated, and Donald won, 

“Never mind, take up the stake,” said the loser 


up to the view of the crowd, prepared them for the | coolly, as Donald turned round to remove the deposits 
combat, by fastening on their steel spurs, or gaffs. | from Jim’s grasp. ‘‘ Double the stakes, and I'll bet 
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THE LOTTE 


, 


you on the next cocks.” Donald elated by the scene, 
and by his triumph, instantly placed a ten dollar bill 
down, forgetting to take up the five, for he was a little 
under the influence of the brandy he had drank, and 


The cocks 


appeared, were pitted, fought, and Donald lost! Angry 


Jim was not one likely to remind him of it. 


at his loss, he rose and left the cock-pit in spite of all 
Jim could say or do to detain him; this worthy, how- 
ever, had made seven dollars and a half by this opera- 
tion, and had secured it, save the fifty cents, after set- 
tling with his croney, safely in a receptacle in his gar- 
ments, known or suspected only by himself. 

At the door, Donald was stopped by the keeper, who 
was about to demand half a dollar for admittance for 
him and Jim, when the latter, who saw Donald was 
vexed at his loss, prevented him, by thrusting the half 
dollar he had reserved for this purpose, into his hand ; 
for Jim was too wise to run the risk of losing so valua- 
ble a friend as Donald, by having his annoyance in- 
creased by the demand of a paltry four shillings. So 
Donald left the cock-pit, and returned to the bar-room 
—a gambler! 

Irritated at his losses, angry at himeelf for being 
tempted to bet, self-condemned for idleness, over- 
whelmed with a flood of self-reproaches, and goaded by 
a stinging conscience, he walked deliberately up to the 
bar, and asked in a loud tone for brandy. It was 
placed before hin, and he poured out and drank a large 
quantity to drown his reflections. 
a shilling, and was walking out, when Jim caught him 
by the arm to detain him for some purpose of his own; 
but Donald rudely thrust him aside, and run into the 
street and left his tempter, for he had reason and re- 
flection enough left, to know who had been the main 
instrument of his guilt and misery. Jim, finding this 
mood not so congenial to his feelings as he could have 
wished, did not follow him, but turned back to amuse 
himeelf in the cock-pit. 

Donald walked rapidly along the streets, he scarcely 
knew whither, and at length found himself at one of the 
slips. Walking had excited his blood, and the brandy, | 
his brain, while hie reflections on his departure from 
the path of rectitude, maddened him; it seemed to him- 
self that he had sacrificed in one short week, reputa- 
tion, peace of mind, life, body and soul! He loathed 
himself—he detested the life which his folly had made 
80 miserable—he felt wearied of himself He advanced 
along the wharf, and steod on the farther verge of it, 
looking into the deep water as it surged against the 
pier-bead. 

“ Yes,” he said to himself, “1 will live no longer! 
I am ashamed to meet Sarah—ashamed to confront | 
myself—I will live no longer. God forgive me—but | 
cannot—cannot endure this weight upon my heart!” 

He struck his breast violently, pressed his throbbing 
forehead in his clasped hands, and plunged madly into 
the flood. 
some painters, slung on a stage over the side of a ves- 


sel near by, which they were painting, saw the plunge, | 
and instantly put off in a skiff tied to a raft beneath | 
them, to his rescue. Donald, now become a suicide, | 


He then threw down | 


' number! 


This act, however was not unwitnessed, for | 
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rose to the surface, and the love of life, of his family. 
of the blue skies and fair green earth with all its pleasant 
sounds and sights, rashed back upon his soul; and he 
struggled with the death he had courted. 


He was soon taken from the water by the painters, 
placed on the pier, and after some rndely given advice 
to keep away from water, was left to his own reflec- 
tions. The bath sobered him ina degree, and had the 
effect to calm his mind, and enable him to judge and 
act with reason. Ashamed of his conduct, he moved 
away, and taking a position on some steps where the 
sun shone warmly upon him, he remained there ‘till his 
clothes were dried, aud he had come to the resolution 
to return home after the lottery was over, and confess 
all he had done, to bis wife, and seek, by repentance, 
the forgiveness of that Being whom he had offended. 
How much better it would have been for him to have 
destroyed that fatal ticket, and departed at once to his 
peaceful and virtuous home! But avarice ruled still, 


and he hoped that be might yet draw a prize! 


It was now nearly three o'clock, and rising from the 
When he 


arrived there, he saw that it was surrounded by a crowd 


steps, he took his way to the lottery office. 


of low people, the interest, anxiety and hope, doubts, 
fears and evil passions strongly marked on their coun- 


tenances. He felt ashamed of being seen among them 


| at such a place, but love of money—his hope of being 


The director 
He saw 


rich, held ascendency over moral feeling. 
of the lottery was announcing the drawings. 
every car open, every eye set, as the numbers drawn 
were read off. He saw the hopes of many around him 
crushed, silent expectation changed for curses, and 
anxious inquiries for the fate of a ticket turned into 
execrations upon the director! he saw, too, in striking 
contrast, but affording no better moral picture, the 
insane joy and boundless exstacy of three or four who 
had drawn small prizes, and witnessed their capering, 
their silly laughter, their affectionate huggings of those 
nearest to them, their unmeaning shouts, and their 
wild impatience to get possession of their money. 
“ God,” says a Persian sage, “ gave man sobriety, chas- 
tity and charity; but the devil would give something, 
too, and counterfeiting these divine bestowments, gave 
to man, avarice, lust, and the love of wine.’ Donald 
could not but acknowledge that avarice was at least the 
gift of Satan, as he witnessed the scene which it pro- 
duced before his eyes. 

At length he heard the announcement of his own 
He was all feverish attention! He gave 
utterance to a cry of joy—bhe had drawn a prize of five 
hundred dollars! Better, far better, for thee, Donald, 
if thou hadst drawn a blank! 

After the crowd had withdrawn, he entered the office, 
and received the money down, the lottery vender re- 


taining fifteen per cent. 


“Come, sir, now you can afford to buy another 
ticket,’ said the man, as Donald was placing the 
money in his pocket-book; “ you have a prize, and may 
You have luck on your side the 
Come, sir, here 


draw a larger one. 
first time, and it'll follow you awhile. 
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QUEEN 


is a package of quarters. You owe it to us to try again, 
sir.” 
Donald was tempted, for the second temptation is 


easier than the first, and, in the face of all his bitter |) 


remembrances of the follies hia first ticket had led him 
into, he purchased the package, and left the office. 
But that package contained to him all congregated 
guilt, suffering and misery packed together. He has- 
tened home, and communicted his good fortune to 
Sarah. She did not look happy, for she feared he 
would henceforth love lotteries rather than work. Her 
fears were sound and too truly realized. The money 
Donald had drawn, he did not Jay out in improving his 
farm or adding to his stock, but he purchased a gold 
watch, handsome clothes, and a saddle-horse. At 
length the next drawing took place, and his package 
proved to be blanks. He was easily induced to try his 
luck again, and a second time drew a prize of fifty dol- 


lars. Thus Donald went on from month to month, ‘ull | 


he spent more time at the lottery office than at home, 
and ‘till he had got confirmed habits of idleness, drink- 
ing, and dissipation. In the courss of the ensuing year, 
he found himself in debt, for he had neglected his farm 


’ 


for this quicker “‘ road to wealth,” which was proving 


his road to ruin. At length he became too intemperate 


to work, was compelled to sell his stock, then give up|} 


his farm, and take a low house in Jersey City. Two 
years after the purchase of his first ticket, he was the 
habitual frequenter of the lowest tippling shops, and the 
boon companion of Jim Talbot and his cronies ; like 
Jim, his clothes were ragged, his eyes red, his face 
bloated, his constitution broken. Every five dollars he 
could obtain from the pawn-broker, he spent on frac- 
tions of lottery tickets, but never did Donald draw a 
third prize. Finally, his wife, who silently pined in 
grief, died of a broken heart and broken hopes; the 
child was taken and adopted by a charitable lady; and 
Donald had no home but the street or some old railroad 
car about the depot, that he would crawl into. At 
length the web of his fate was woven. One morning a 
few weeks ago, the following paragraph appeared in the 
morning papers: 

“ Shocking Accident.—We are sorry to learn that as the line 
from Philadelphia was coming in late yesterday evening, hav- 
ing been detained five hours near Trenton, by an accident to 
the engine, a drunken man who lay across the track was run 
over before the evgineer could stop the locomotive, and his 
head was severed from his body, as if it had been done by a 
butcher’s cleaver. It was a horrid sight. His name, we learn, 


was Donald Fay. ‘The coroner's inquest was, that “ he came 
to his death through intemperance.” 


Thus died Donald Fay, the victim, as the coroner’s 
jury should have rendered it, of a lottery ticket, which 
one moment's idleness, acting upon a naturally avari- 


cious mind, tempted him to purchase. 
Ion L 


Txuoven every old man has been young, and every 
young one hopes to be old, there seems to be a most 
unnatural misunderstanding between those two stages 
of life. This unhappy want of commerce arises from 
the insolent arrogance or exultation in youth, and the 
irrational despondence or self-pity in age.—Stec/e. 
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i QUEEN ESTHER. 
| : 
| Tue chronicles of great women have been somewhat 
| confined to modern times. History is full of heroic acts, 
i striking virtues, wonderful sacrifices and exalted heroism 
_of distinguished women, but little has been said of the 
| illustrious women of the Scriptures—little, we should say, 
| comparatively speaking ; they have been honored, ap- 
_ plauded, selected as models of virtue, but profane his- 
| tory has not done them ample justice—their lives, it is 
| true, were secluded, and few striking occasions occurred 
| for history to note or applaud. Foremost in the list of 
| illustrious women is Queen Esther. Her history is a 

remarkable one—few women of modera times united so 

much beauty to so much worth and virtue, so much 
| piety, purity, faith, decision, exalted character and emi- 
| nent services. 

The book of Esther in which great historical events 
are recorded, is well known to the reading world—there 
is so much interest in the narrative, the story is so ex- 
| traordinary, and the result so great and startling, that 
by some it might have been considered a mere romance, 


\ 
! 
j 


} one of those Persian tales and fabulous stories which 
/abound in that empire; but it has been cautiously and 
understandingly incorporated in the Jewish canons, and 


although there are doubts to whom the authorship of the 
book of Esther should be ascribed, whether to Mordecai 
—to Ezra, the scribe, to Joachim, the high priest, or the 
events collected in a book by order of the Great Syna- 
gogue, as is conjectured by the learned Dupin, it is 
certain, that all the events recorded in that book did 
actually occur, and were so written in the Persian 
chronicles; and Sir Robert Ker Porter in his travels 
through Persia, speaks of the tombs of Esther and Mor- 
decai being still standing at Shushan. The chronology 
of the book, however, is very uncertain, and it is some- 
what difficult to ascertain who was the Persian mon- 
arch spoken of in Scripture as the King Ahaseurus. 
Archbishop Usher says it was Darius Hystaspis who 
married Esther; that Atassa was the Vashti, and 
Artystina the Esther; but history gives no such cha- 
racter to these personages os is recorded in the book. 
Scaliger will have it that Xerxes was the Ahaseurus, 
and Hamestres the Esther, but then Hamestres was a 
woman of violent character, incontinent and tyrannical, 
unlike Queen Esther in every respect. 

There are two books of Esther, one is apocraphal, 
and from that book it is evident that Artaxerxes was the 
King Ahaseurus, not Artaxerxes called Mnemen, but 
Artaxerxes Longimanus. Josephus says it was he. 
Severus Sulpitius says it washe. Most of the ancient 
and modern writers speak of that monarch as the King 
Ahaseurus, from the well known fact that he was ever 
kind to the Jews, and sent Ezra, and Nehemiah to raise 
up the Jews in Jerusalem to repair their broken fortunes 
and reassemble the nation. These historical facts dis- 





posed of, let us see where the events occurred which are 


narrated in the book of Esther. 
Persia, in which were the 127 provinces of Ahaseurus, 
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extended from the Hellespont to Indus, 2800 miles, and !' 


from Pontus to the shores of Arabia, 2000 miles. It 

was founded by Cyrus the Great 2399 years ago, and 

was a most powerful empire. The kings after Cyrus 

were Cambysus, Darius, Xvrxes the Great; Artabanes, 

Artaxerxes Longimanus (Ahassherus,) and other kings 

of minor note, down to Alexander the Great, who con- 

quered it, Persepolis being the capital. The city of 
Shushan, in which the great events to which we now 

refer occurred, was the ancient Susa. It was built by 

Tithonus, the father of Memnen, and was surrounded by 

a wall one hundred and twenty stadia in circumference. 

The palace of the king was built of the finest white | 
marble, and was covered with gold and precious stones, 

indeed the book opens with some indications of the 

splendor of that palace, for the pavilion in which the 

banquet was held, is described in Scripture as “ being 

Sastened with cords of fine linen and purple, to silver 

rings and pillars of marble,” and their Ottomans “ of 

gold and silver upon a pavement of red and blue and 

white marble,” and, in fact, the origin of this banquet 

to all the nobles of the land, was to show “ the riches 

of his glorious kingdom and the honor of his excellent | 
majestyin the court of the garden of the king’s palace.” |, 
So says the book. 

This banquet, given to all the princes and nobles of 
the land, may be considered as the origin and cause of 
all the wonderful events which subsequently occurred. 
It was not the custom among those heathens, as among 
the Mussulmen, to conceal their women—to hide them | 
from the public gaze and veil their faces—women had 
their rights among the Persians, and mingled on all’ 
proper occasions in the general festivities, but on this 
important event, a banquet which was to last seven 
days, the Queen Vashti, with becoming propriety 
declined being present, aware that in a weekly festival, 
continued night and day, when the golden wine cup 
passed briskly around, and bacchanalian revels shook 
throughout the splendid pavilions, it was not a proper 
place for a lady to be seen. Nevertheless, as the Scrip- 
ture tells us, in order to do honor to the king, she 
“made a feast for the women apart in the royal house 
which belonged to King Ahassherus.” She had aban- 
quet of her own for the ladies of her court. It will be 
recollected that this banquet of seven days, was but the 
finale to a festival which had lasted six months, and it 
was on the last day, when the wine was served in vessels 
of gold, and every one called upon to drink freely, when 
the king had exhibited every thing in proof of his power 
and glory, the idea suddenly occurred to him that the 
brightest jewel in his crown, his surpassingly beautiful 
Queen had not yet been presented to his guests—he 
loved her, was vain of her exceedingly great attractions, 
and was determined that she should shine the bright 
effulgent star of the banquet, the observed of all 
observers, and he ordered seven chamberlains to intro- 
duce her, arrayed in her royal apparel, in order, as the 
book says, “to show the people and the princes her 
beauty.” 

How few there are, even in our day, who could have 
resisted the temptation of such an honor. How many 


a female heart would have bounded at the prospect of 
so much admiration and adoration from the assembled 
princes and magnates of the land—how carefully she 
would have made her toilet, how many graces would 
have flung themselves around her peerless person—with 
what majesty she would have walked through the impe- 
rial pavilion, receiving the homage of her guests, and 
seating herself on the throne of gold a: 1 ivory by the 
side of her King and husband. Not so Queen Vashti. 
“« She refused to come at the King’s commandment.” 
She considered it immodest and unbecoming as a lady 
and a Queen, to be gazed at by drunken courtiers, and 
admired by a motley crew of besotted guests—she re- 
fused to come, the honor of her husband, her own nice 
feelings of delicacy and propriety, admonished her of 
the fact that her presence at such a time at the banquet, 
was at once improper and uncalled for, and she refused 
to come. 

That refusal saved the Jewish people; the A\l- 
mighty, in implanting in her mind the sense of what is 
due to the dignity of her sex, intended, at the same 
time, to make that refusal the cause of a glorious issue 
to the Jews. 

“ The King,” so says the Book, “ was very wroth, 


| and his anger burned within him.” He had exhibited 


to his guests the splendor of his possessions, and the 
plenitude of his power, yet, on the last day of the ban- 
quet, he was rebuked by the decisive course of the 
Queen—he was not an absolute monarch. What was 
to be done? Take her life he dare not, there were 
laws in Persia not to be disregarded, and he called his 


cabinet together to know what should be done to his 


disobedient Queen, and they determined to divorce her 


|—to strip her of her crown and power, and send her 


forthwith a wanderer. She paid the penalty of her 


| modest firmness, but her sufferings were ultimately joy 


to countless thousands, her disgrace averted the destruc- 


tion of the entire Jewish people, and here, for the first 


time, Esther is introduced to our notice. 

Scripture enumerates many Jewish maidens and 
women who were an honor to Israel. Our mothers 
Sarah, Rebecca, Leah and Rachel, in the days of the 
Patriarchs, were models of wives and mothers. Pious, 
obedient, kind and hospitable, eminent for every virtue 
—Deborah, Miriam and others, were greatly distin- 
guished, but we doubt if any were to be compared 
to the greatness of character, firmness of purpose, 
unbounded love of her people, consistency and devotion 
equal to Esther. She stands out in bold relief, unap- 
proached and unapproachable. She was an orphan and 
a captive, the cousin of Mordecai a Benjamite, who 
was carried captive to Babylon by Nebuchadnezzar, and 
who had adopted her as his daughter under the Hebrew 
name of Hadassah. 

Mordecai was a man of great moral and intellectual 
worth—a shrewd politician, an able statesman—a bold, 


courageous, pious, devoted, patriotic man, and he 
educated his adopted daughter with care and tender 
ness, and she amply repaid all the affection and kindness 
bestowed upon her. Independent of great beauty and 
symmetry of person, she was blessed with every modest 
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becoming quality, full of amiable feelings and sweetness |! 
of temper and the most graceful and engaging manners. 

When the King divorced his wife and gave orders to 
assemble all the beautiful maidens of Persia, from whom | 
he was to select a Queen, Mordecai determined that his | 
adopted daughter should become one of the candidates; | 
hazardous as was the experiment, painful the privation, 
yet a secret voice and spirit urged him to make the 
attempt. He consulted her on the subject and she | 
consented, and among other cautious lessons of pru- |. 
dence, he admonished her not to let it be known that | 
she was a Jewess, as they were captives in the land and | 
prejudice might mar her advancement. The Book says | 
“it came to pass that when many maidens were gath-| 
ered into Shushon, the palace, to the custody of Hegai, 
the chamberlain, Esther was brought also to the King’s 
house.” 

It was, no doubt, hard for Mordecai to part with his | 
child, probably his only solace in captivity, the joy of | 
his age, and the companion of his leisure hour—bharder | 
still to urge upon her the concealment of her religious } 
faith, a faith which in the face of every prejudice might | 
speak trumpet-tongued to all the nations of the earth. | 
But it was a good purpose he designed to bring about. 
Possibly Esther might find favor in the eyes of the King 
~—her beauty and modest deportmert might win him—_ 
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that after giving her every thing required by her posi- 
tion, “he preferred her and her maids unto the best 
place of the house of women.” 

And now the hour of trial arrived ; the important day 
big with the fate of so many ladies, who with throbbing 
hearts were to venture on the trial for the King’s love. 
They arrayed themselves with all possible splendor. 
We can imagine how magnificently they were attired— 
what coronets of gems—purple and fine linen—what 
brilliant complexions—what a galaxy of beauty must 
have been present on that day at the court of the King’s 
palace. When Esther's turn for attiring had arrived, 
and the chamberlain was determined that she should 
be the bright particular star, if crowns of jewels—velvet 
trainsthe purest cosmetics and magnificent robes 
could make her so, the book tells us “‘ she required 
nothing,” that is no costly ornaments, no royal appa- 
nage, but with simple unadorned majesty, with modest 
looks and downcast eyes, with the “ pure red and white 
which he who blends the rainbow,” had mantled on 
her cheek, she walked into the presence of the King, 
and she triumphed—the Aimighty was her friend, and 
the Jewish maiden was proclaimed Queen of Persia. 
“ The King loved Esther above all the women, and she 
obtained grace and favor in his sight more than all the 
virgins; so that he sat the royal crown upon her 
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she might be destined to be Queen of Persia, and then! head and made her Queen instead of Vashti.” 

—what then were the aspiring hopes of Mordecai? , Mordecai, we can readily imagine, was overjoyed at 
that his daughter should reign in pomp and splendor | her success, yet he did not make himself known to the 
in riches and honor over the 127 provinces? No, not King—he enjoined upon Esther not to reveal her nation 
so. She was a Jewess—her people were captives,| and her creed—the time had not arrived. “ Esther 
spread over the realm, well treated it was true, but an | did the commandment of Mordecai as when she was 
hour of calamity might arrive to threaten their destruc- } brought up with him,’’ thus evincing her gratitude and 


tion, and then Esther—the Queen, from her exalted filial affection for her kind friend and father, even while 


position and persuasive powers might save them. Such | surrounded by wealth and power. While Mordecai 
was the pious, the laudable ambition of Mordecai. He continued in his humble station as porter to the King’s 
brought her to the King’s house—gave her a world of palace, he overheard two conspirators plotting the 
paternal counsel, and consigned her to the care of the | King’s life, and he immediately conveyed to the Queen 
chamberlain, to undergo her probation for twelve long the knowledge of the fact, and they were arrested and 


months, and such was his great anxiety for the successful put to death. This important event was recorded in 


issue of the experiment, that “he walked every day | the chronicles of Persia, and Mordecai and his agency 
before the court of the women’s house to know how Esther | in the affair were scon forgotten. 

did and what should become of her,” nay, to such an } And now a very important personage makes his ap- 
extent had this solicitude for her success reached, that || pearance in this eventful history, the Prime Minister, 
he finally purchased or solicited the humble situation | Haman. He was a man of great address—bold, 
of porter to the palace, and took his station daily in the haughty, ambitious, and revengeful. He was @ great 
discharge of his new duties without any one being aware | favorite with the King—his services had given him 
of the deep interest he had at stake. Those ladies | unbounded influence at court, and he enjoyed rank, 
whose beauty and accomplishments authorized their | honor, and immense wealth. Such a man, second only 
admission to the palace as candidates for the high honor | to the King, received as mach homage as the sovereign 
destined to one of them, were all treated with princely | himself. It was customary then, as it is now, to “ crook 
distinction. They had separate apartments, numerous | the pregnant hinges of the knee,” to power and authority 
attendants, and splendid dresses, they felt their dignity —he who had office and honor in his gift was sure to 


and importance, their pride was flattered, their power have followers and fawning sycophants. Every man 
acknowledged, and each haughtily imagined that she | bowed down before him as the Prime Minister walked 


was to be the favorite choice of the King. Esther, on | into the Palace—all prostrated themoelves in Ins presence 
the contrary, carried into the palace her usual meekness } excepting Mordecai—and why did he refuse to follow | 
and modesty—her unwillingness to give unnecessary yi the general homage? Was it from pride, anger or 
trouble, her sweetness of disposition, and the absence | revenge? Not so. He was a Jew—it was idolatry to 
of all pride or affectation, and Hegai, the distinguished || throw himself prostrate on earth before man, besides 
chamberlain, was so struck with her amiable deportment | Haman was an Amalekite, « bitter enemy to the Jews 
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—he did not like the character of the man, and he let !! 


him pass unnoticed, ‘‘ Mordecai bowed not nor did him 
reverence.” At first, Haman passed it by unnoticed, 
but day after day no reverence—no salutation—no token 
of respect, his attendants complained of the indignity, 
and at length it aroused in Haman a spirit of revenge— 
he discovered also that Mordecai was a Jew, and his 
violence and hatred knew no bounds—he did not order 
him to be bastinadoed or strangled, which he could 
have done; that was too peor a revenge for his insulted 
dignity, and he resolved that the whole nation should 
die—the many millions spread over the Persian terri- 
tories should perish by the sword. He knew that his 
influence with the King could procure a deeree which 
could not be revoked, and being fond of sorcery and 
witchcraft, he determined by casting Pur, as it ix called 
in Scripture, meaning to cast lots for the day, and fortu- 
nately it fell in the month of Adar, the 13th day, which 
gave twelve months grace to the victims of his malice 
and revenge. 

Haman having fixed the day for the massacre, applied 
to the King for a decree, representing the Jews to be a 
worthless race of outcasts—of different religion—diffi- 
cult to govern, having no union—-no alliance with the 
Persians, and a stain and blot upon the national 
escutcheon, and to fix the wavering policy of the King, 
particularly in losing subjects who produced revenue, 
ve promised the King ten thousand talents of silver, 
upwards of nine millions of dollars. The King, with 
out reflection, without inquiry, without the caution 
and deliberation due to so important and sanguinary 
a@ measure, gave his signet ring to Haman to afhix to the 
decree, and the fate of all Israel was sealed—all, we 
might say, because there were but few remaining at 
Jerusalem, and they were without a home or a temple. 
The decree went forth “ to destroy, to kill, and to cause 
to perish, all Jews, both young and old, little children 


and women on one day, even on the thirteenth day of 


Adar, and all the spoils were to go into the King's 
coffers.” This was a thunder-bolt to the poor Jews— 
they had done no wrong, they were peaceable and indus- 
trious—always kind and obedient to the laws, and yet 
were singled out for sacrifice. Well, indeed, might the 
inspired historian say, on issuing the decree, “ The 
city of Shushon was perplexed.” “ The King and 
Haman sat down (o drink, but the city of Shushon was 
perplexed,” and in all the provinces there was fasting, 
wailing, weeping, sack cloth and ashes. How this 
eruel edict fell on Mordecai, we can readily imagine. 
He had been the cause—the innucent cause of this 
intended destruction of his people—his refusal to bow 
before Haman, bad been revenged by ths sanguinary 


edict. What was to be done? He was in an agony of 


grief—he rent his clothes—dressed himself in sack- 
cloth—went round the city, bewailing, “ crying with a 
loud and bitter ery,” until be reached the palace, and 
there he sat, the picture of misery and despair. Queen 
Esther, on beuring of it, was exceedingly grieved, ‘and 
sent a confidential messenger to know what had troubled 
him, and another dress for him to wear instead of his 
pattered clothes. He refused te be comforted, and 


informed the messenger of the whole nature of the cruel 
decree, and demanded that Esther should interpose with 
the King, to save the life of her people. 

Never was woman placed in a position so delicate 
and embarrassing. She knew that a decree of Persia 
could not be recalled. She knew that by the laws, she 
did not dare present herself before the King to ask e 
favor, unless he firat had touched her with his sceptre 
in token of confidence and love. The King also had 
allowed her to remain in her own apartments for thirty 
days—besides, Mordecai, her father, had commanded 
her to conceal from the King that she was a Jewess, 
and now his orders were to confess the fact, and pray 
for the lives of her people; what was to be done in 
this dire extremity { Mordecai saw, at once, the diffi- 
culty of her position, but he was determined to over 
come every obstacle. 

He had asked nothing for himself—his child was 
Queen, yet he sat at the King’s gate as usual, as an 
humble porter, he wanted nothing for himself—he 
wanted to save Israel from the slaughter, and she must, 
under Providence, be the instrument. Again he urges 
her interference—animates her to action, appeals to her 
heroism, her duty—nay, even to her fears. “‘ Think 
not,” said he, * within thyself that thou shalt escape in 
the King’s house more than all the Jews,” and after 
presenting the sulsject to her in every possible form, he 
says to her solemnly and emphatically, “ Jf thou alto- 
gether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall their 
enlargement and deliverance arise from another place, 
but thou and thy father’s house shall be destroyed.” 
Here was a touching appeal—sufficiently powerful to 
overcome the timid fears of any woman. In a moment 
her resolution was taken; she determined to save her 
people. ‘ Go,” said she to Mordecai, “gather together 
all the Jews that are at present in Shushon, and fast 
ye for me. I also, and my maidens, will fast like- 
wise; and so will I go in unto the King, which is not 
according to the law, and if I perish Iperish.” How 
calm, how pious, how firm. Fast and pray with me in 
this dreadful extremity, and then I will venture to make 
the fearful request of the King, and if I perish, why I 
perish. From fasting and prayer, and inward medita- 
tion, come faith and consolation—-he felt all its influ- 
ence, and was buoyed up with the hope of success. 
Never, to our recollection, was any measure, any impor- 
tant step managed with so much skill and diplomacy, 
as Esther managed to render this frightful decree null 
and void. With an aching heart, but with a joyful 
countenance, she entered the royal presence as a sup- 
pliant. 

Although uncalled for, although separated from her 
for some days, he could not behold her beauty, her 
modest deportment, her suppliant position unmoved, 
but holding out the sceptre to her, the sign of royal 
protection, he said in a voice mild and benignant, 
“ What wilt thou, Queen Esther, and what is thy re 
quest ? It shall be given thee even to the half of the 
kingdom.” Here were delightful, soothing words of 
| encouragement, of hope of confidence. Another women, 


|) on the moment, would bave fallen at the feet of the 
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King, and asked for the revocation of the frightful de- 
cree against the lives of her people, her heart would 
have poured forth its grief, and she would have com- 
municated to the King all she wished, all she feared. 
But Esther was too politic—she had too much tact and 
address to lay herself open by this course to a refusal— 
she knew that women had no right to interfere in affairs 
of state, and she had great reason to apprehend that 
the King might answer, take half my kingdom, gold and 


jewels of countless value, but thou knowest, Queen | 


Esther, that the decrees of the Medes and Persians 
altereth not. This would have been too heavy for en- 
durance; she did not therefore rashly put to sea in so 
frail a bark, with all the kindness and encouragement 


of the King’s manner, but simply asked the favor of the 


King and Haman honoring a banquet with their pres- . 


ence, which she intended to give. 

Who could refuse a request so reasonable, so desira- 
ble, so agreeable ? 
the invitation for the ensuing day. Haman, the prime 
minister, should also come, and Esther retired, rejoiced 
that thus far her plans had succeeded. Words could 
not describe the joy of Haman when the invitation and 
commands of the King were sent to him. To attend a 
banquet given by Queen Esther to the King, to be the 
only guest invited, where was his power, his honor, to 
extend? Overjoyed at hia good fortune, he left the 
palace for his own house, but at the gate there sat Mor- 
decai, again, unmoved, and “when Haman saw Mor- 
decai in the King’s gate, that he stood not up, nor 
mored for him, he was full of indignation agains! Mor- 
decai,”’ and repaired forthwith to his house, called a 
council with his wife, Zerish and friends, he pourtrayed 
all his power, his wealth and influence, the high honor 
destined him by the Queen, but what were riches, honor, 
power? “All this,” said he, “ availeth me nothing 
as long as I see Mordecai, the Jew, sitteth at the 
King’s gate.” 

The whole nation was to be destroyed in twelve 
months, but hatred and revenge called for an immediate 
object—the delay was too great, and a victim was forth- 
with required ; it was Mordecai, and the wife of Haman 
and hia friends counselled him to make a gallows fifty 
cubits in height, and demand of the King his consent 
that Mordecai be executed thereon, and he did order 
that gallows to be so erected. While this revengeful 
and cruel plan was devising, the hand of Providence 
was directed towards the preservation of Mordecai, and 
the downfall of his implacable enemy. The King was 
restless and perturbed. On that night the King could 
not sleep, and on calling for the chronicles of Persin, 
then read the record of Mordecai's services in detecting 
treason, and saving the King’s life. Struck with the 
injustice done to him, he soon ascertained that neither 
riches nor honor had been conferred on Mordecai, and 


at that time the King asked who stands in the court? | 


and the servants anawered, Haman standeth in the 
court. He came to solicit the permission of the King 
to hang Mordecai, at the very moment the King was 


reflecting how he could reward him for his fidelity. 


QUEEN ESTHER. 








'! what shall be done to the man whom the King delight- 


eth to honor? Self esteem and vanity made up a great 
portion of Haman’s character, and believing that he 
alone deserved the highest honor from the King, an- 
swered unhesitatingly, ‘ Let him be clad in royal ep- 
parel, with the royal crown upon his head, set him on 
the King’s horse, lead him through the streets of the 
city, and proclaim, thus shall be done to the man whom 
the King delighteth to honor.” 

We can imagine the rage and disappointment of 
Haman when the King said ! “do even so to Morde 
cat, the Jew, who sitteth at the King’s gate.” There 
was no evasion, no escape from this degradation—this 
bitter disappointment, and he led Mordecai throughout 
the city in triumph, and then returned in grief and an- 
guish to his own house, and in the midst of this grief 
and mortitied pride, orders came from the Queen to 


attend the banquet to which he had been especially 


It was granted; the King accepted | 


} 


When Haman stood before the King, he said to him, 4 raged against him, and the attendants muffled Haman's 


to the banquet with Esther, the Queen.” 


invited. He was in no frame of mind to enjoy this 
royal festival, but there was no avoiding it, and he went 
with the chamberlains, “ so the King and Haman came 
This ban- 
quet, or rather this private festival—this confidential 
meeting to which Haman had been invited, was the 
time and place intended by the Queen to make the re 
quest she had contemplated making of the King, and 
he remembered it—demanded to know her will, to ex- 
press her wishes, to speak her desires—she should 
have it, yea even to the half of the kingdom. What 
then must have been his emotions when he saw Queen 
Esther prostrate at his feet, with uplifted hands and 
streaming eyes, saying, “ If Ihave found favor in thy 
sight, oh, King, and if it please the King, let my life 
be given to me at my petition, and my people at my 
What must have been his amazement at 
“ Ask thy life ?—thy hfe in 
danger ?—thy people—what people — what danger 


request.” 
hearing these words, 
threatens thee ?’’ Such must have been the thoughts 
of the King, while Esther proceeded in an empassioned 
agony of grief—* For we are sold, Iand my people— 
to be destroyed—to be slain and to perish.” 

The King at once saw that some dark plot, some foul 


“conspiracy had been eet on foot, and hastily demanded, 


“ Who is he, and where is he, who durst presume in 
his heart to do this?’’ Wecan imagine, better than 
describe the horror of Haman, when the Queen, rising 
in all her majesty, and pointing expressively and indig- 
nantly at the prime minister, the great counsellor of the 
King, exclaimed, “ The adversary and enemy is the 
wicked Haman.” 

The truth flashed upon him at once. Esther was a 
Jewess, and it was her people that Haman intended to 
The King rose from the banquet, and 
darting fierce glances at the wicked minisier, rushed 
It was then that 


have destroyed. 


into the garden for air and reflection. 
“* Haman stood up to make a request for his life to 
Esther, the Queen, for he saw that evil was deter- 
mined againat him,” and such was his terror and agony 
—his apprehension and aberration of mind, that be 
threw himself on her couch as the King entered en- 
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face as a doomed man, and hurried him out of the pre-| 
sence. | 

The sequel is known, ‘‘ they hanged Haman on the'| 
gallows that he had prepared for Mordecai,” the| 
Israelites were allowed to defend themselves on the. 


“On, sir, grant me your assistance, your counsel and 
fatal day, and they destroyed those who went against | sie t r ue 














again saved his people. 
history carries with it its moral. 


destroyed. 
Queen Esther. 


ege in which we live. 


Original. 
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BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS, 





Tue chain which links my soul to thine, 
I sometimes fear may be Jess bright, 
That sorrow yet may dim the shrine 
On which my soul has cast its light, 


1. 


When e’er thou art, or scemest cold, 
My bosom saddens with a fear, 
That love so easily controlled, 
May perish when it is most dear. 


ul. 


I know not why such thoughts should come, 
To frighten thus my brief repose, 

As bumming-birds that cease to roam, 
Find shelter in the fragrant rose 


IV. 


And slumbering in its blushing core, 
Content with all the sweetness there, 

Forget the blossoms that before 
Tempted their wings to try the air— 


v. 


My spirit-bird has found her rest, 
And in the shelter of thy love, 

All timidly she builds her nest, 
Without a thought or wish to rove, 


vi. 


Bhe leaves it to less happy things, 

To seek all flowers that brave the sun; 
Bhe is content to fold her wings, 
And gather honey but from one, 


them—the city of Shushon was rejoiced—the Lord had | . 


Every circumstance in this eventful and interesting 
We see virtue trium- 
phant, and vice punished—error defeated, and tyranvy | 
Honor for ever is due to the memory of | 
Religion and history have consecrated | 
her in the hearts of her people—ber firmness and con- | 
sistency, her truth, piety and courage, are examples of | 
the purest, the highest character, even to the presen 
N. 


t 
| 





protection. You behold before you one who is placed 







| in the most cruel situation, and surrounded by the most 
|| imminent danger.” 
Such were the words addressed to me as I was re- 


_ turning from my clerical duties one evening in the sunny 







month of June, a short way from the village of Oras in 





Normandy, by Mademoiselle de Lis, the daughter of a 
She was attended by an old lady, a 
relative, who joined her entreaties to those of the fair 
| girl, and both exhibited the deepest grief and agitation. 
I endeavored to calm them by promising my pro- 
|| tetion, and having conducted them to my dwelling, 






colonel of cavalry. 








Mademoiselle spoke as follows: 
|| You see before you, sir, the only daughter and heir 
} of an honorable family. My father, after having fought 
| the battlea of his country, retired from service covered 
with wounds, and fixed his residence on the estate 
which you know is now possessed by myself and 
|| mother in this neighborhood. He had united his des- 
| tiny to the daughter of an emigrant, my parent, and 
|| now the Countess of Calvados, poor, but rich in beauty, 
and affection. For three years, in this calm retreat, the 
| time fled sweetly on, not a cloud darkening the horizon 
| of our felicity,—when my beloved parent received a fal! 
| from his horse, which, opening his principal wound, so 
i great was the hemorrhage, that he died before assistance 














_ could be procured. His irreparable loss, I need not 
} tell you, was deeply felt by my mother and myself, but 
| never more so than at the present moment, by me. 
Oh, sir, I am indeed unfortunate, lost and miserable.” 
The poor girl here burst into a fresh flood of sorrow, 
and it was with difficulty that her friend and myself 
could prevail upon her to recover her fortitude and pro- 
ceed. At length she continued— 
|“ My poor father, in leaving me the sole heir of his 
property, directed by his will, that my mother should 
| be entrusted with its guidance 'till her death, and a 
| few moments before his dissolution, drew from us an 
oath that mother and child should never separate, but 
I willingly acceded to 






| 















| 
| 
| 





| dwell beneath the same roof. 
| his dying wish, he was satisfied, and clasping my hand 
| in his, invoked a blessing upon my head, and calmly 
| breathed his last. 


| “T was then, sir, in my eighteenth year, ignorant of 
Indeed, from the 







| the world and its machinations. 





! secluded manner in which we lived, we seldom saw 
il or received visitors. My mother continued to fulfil 
t faithfully the injunction imposed upon her in the will of 
|| my father, and so successful was she in the direction of 
our affairs, that each year we found ourselves progress- 
ing in wealth and prosperity. In this quiet and secluded 
manner we lived, the existence of the one seeming neces- 
sary to that of the other, when a young nobleman of an 
illustrious race, scarcely numbering thirty summers, 














ee 


* Founded upon an incident in the works of Bouilly. 
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THE NOBLE 


was introduced to my mother. She, although conside- 
rably his senior in years, still retained her beauty and | 
brilliancy of person. By his grace, noble bearing, and | 
agreeable conversation, he contrived so deeply to interest || 
her, and pleaded his suit with such ardor, that ulti- | 
mately he succeeded in gaining her hand. This | 
marriage delighted my parent—it was the brightest | 
moment of her life, while it gave to her the title of | 
Countess, an honor she had never dared to hope for or | 
expect. I partook of her happiness, and became blinded | 
to the dangers which, alas! on every side now began to | 
surround me. My father-in-law, at first, in the pre- | 
eence of his wife, evinced for me every kindness, and 


was profuse in his professions of endearment, all which 
I believed emanated from an honorable and paternal 
respect. I spoke to him freely, I confided in him with | 
all the innocence of a young and artless girl, but I soon 
found that I was confiding in a villain. Whenever my 
mother was absent, he was certain to redouble his 


attentions, and at length dared to speak to me of love. , 
Judge, sir, of my horror at the avowal, and of the 
terrible situation in which I was placed. To reveal the 
truth to my mother, would have been for ever to destroy 
his repose and her happiness. Perhaps, too, she would 
have doubted my word in her blind partiality for her hus- 
band, and considered me the aggressor; and to have quit 
ted my maternal roof would have been but to excite suspi 
cion, besides breaking my oath given to my father on his 
death bed. What was to be done? It was necessary 
that I should at once decide. To you, therefore have 
I come; I know your heart—you are the friend and 
advocate of the distressed. Succour me—save and 


direct me.” 

For a moment I was so confounded at such implicit 
confidence being placed in me, that I could not reply. 
At length I said, ‘Calm yourself, madame. I know 
the agony you must have suffered. By your conceal- 
ment, you have committed both a virtue and an impru- 
dence. To reveal this to the public, would be to em- | 
bitter your life for ever, for innocent as you are, the 
world is ever too apt to indulge in suspicion ; and with | 


the gay society, the conduct of your tormentor will 
rather meet with approval than denunciation. The | 
only way I know, to preserve you from the evils that 
threaten you, and to escape from the Count’s guilty 
passion, is to give yourself in marriage, and thereby 
secure a legitimate.” 

“Yes, yes,” she replied— my intertion, nay, my 
ardent wish, is to unite myself to one that I could be- 
lieve was worthy of my confidence.” 

“ But where is he to be found?” said the old Indy, 
who accompanied her young friend.“ An equal match, 
in these days, is difficult to make, our young gentlemen 
have such fanciful tastes, and are so averse to the tie 
of matrimony. But if she can find a young person who 
seeks only in his wife a just return of feelings, know 
then, sir, that she is willing to yield up her heart and | 
hand to such a protector.” 

“ Bat in the meantime,” said the young lady—“ that | 
be will preserve me from danger wherever | may en- | 
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counter it, and from all machinations to which my inex- 
perience and credulity may be apt to expose me.” 
“In that case,” I answered, “I see no other way but 


to place you under maternal protection. T have a plan 
which, if properly carried out, will, 1 know, secure you 
from danger, foil your persecutor, and preserve the hap- 
piness of your mother. But I fear you lack the courage 
to undertake it.” 

* Try me, sir—you know not my heart,” said she— 
“true, I am but a weak woman, unacquainted with the 
designs of the world, but I will shrink from no danger, 
not even death itself, to effect so great a purpose.” 

“In the meantime then, you must quit your mother’s 
dwelling.” 

“ That, sir, I cannot do,” replied she ; “ remember 
the oath made to my father. I would rather suffer every 


ignominy. danger, yea, death, than violate it.”’ 


** Heaven will absolve you from so doing, when it ia 
to advance the cause of virtue and religion.” 

“ And how I am to proceed 1” 

“To declare to your mother that you have impru- 
dently exposed yourself to great peril,—that you burn 


| with love for your father-in-law—that you find it in vain 
to smother your passion, and that it is necessary for her 


happiness, as well as your own, that you should with- 


‘draw from your maternal roof; and I will so support 


your avowal, that she will, instead of censuring, praise 
and thank you for so generous a resolution. Be there- 
fore composed. In the interim, I shall take care that 


‘you are surrounded by friends, where danger cannot 
‘reach you. Confide in me—bright and joyous moments 


are yet in store for you.” 

“‘T will not oppose your design—I will confide in 
you,” replied Delphine, “ but I fear the part you im- 
pose upon me, is above my strength. I fear I shall 


' 
“never be able to make such an avowal personally. My 
‘countenance would betray me—nay, my lips, I fear, 


would refuse to utter the words. No, no, | can suffer 
much, but 1 cannot bear—perhaps by such confession, 
to lose for ever the aflection of my beloved parent.” 

“ Her first feeling, | allow, will be anger, but reflec- 
tion will soon convince ber that she is as culpable as 
yourself. That in giving you a beautiful father-in-law 
—a daily associate—a young nobleman, endowed by 


‘nature with all that is perfect, she exposed you to feel 
that love, she herself felt for her husband. In short, my 
fair friend, the essential point is to save you, and the 


more that I consider, the more I believe that what I 
have proposed, is the only way to effect it.” 
“Well, I will think of it and to-morrow morning 


shall wait upon you to make known how I have de- 
termined; saying which, they retired. 


Many weeks, however, elapsed, after this interview, 
before I had an opportunity of seeing or speaking to 
Mademoiselle Delphine. Had she had the strength to 
follow my course? Had her filial love so deeply rooted 
in her heart, prevented her from revealing the faets to 
her mother? or had she been carried off to become a 
victim of the dangers which threatened her? Such 
were the various reflections that presented themselvea 





wom 
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to my imagination, when the old lady, her friend, came 
to me with a letter, couched in the following terms :— 


“Oh, that I could have your counsel. IT have conceived the 
idea that my mother will never forgive the rash step that I am 
about to take, 


the cause of all my misery, to believe him criminal. I am re- 


She is too deeply enamoured with him who is | 


siding now with the kind lady who will deliver this letter to | 


you, confined to my room with a strong fever—a prey to all 
the terrors of the revealment you wish me to make.” 


I was astonished at the receipt of this, and at once 


| 


‘dream of her imagination. 


resolved upon visiting Delphine, thinking that she impu- | 


ted to me the cause of her illness. I luckily arrived in 
time to prevent the increase of her malady, and affurd 


her consolation. I demanded of her, permission, at 


once, to dictate in her company, the following short | 


billet, which I sent by a courier to the Count. 


will vou so inform her mother with all the precaution that your | . 
| some day take a high stand in the councila of his 


prudence may suggest.” 
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-health of Delphine, and conaoling himself for being 


it 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 


defeated in bis designs by the bright conquests he 
would achieve in the Prussian capital. 

Months had passed, since this occurrence, without 
the charming Delphine having encountered one whom 
she deemed worthy of her heart, or realized the 
But the Providence which 
watches as kindly over the rich as the poor, presented 
to her eyes a young counsellor, a near relation of one of 
the principal ministers, of the most handsome exterior. 
His easy manner was enhanced by his modesty, 
which gave to all his bearing a particular charm. His 
conversation was eloquent and persuasive, he had 


| already greatly signalized himself in the career he had 
“ Delphine is attacked by a fever, which threatens her life ; || 


On the following day, the Countess arrived, although i 
her husband had endeavored to persuade her from her | 


intent, fearful, as he artfully insinuated, that she might 


fal] a victim to the cortagion—but in trath, from the | 


fear that Delphine might betray him. 


Tt was plain to | 


the acute eye of the Countess that her danghter was | 


suffering more from a fever of the mind than the body— | 


but all her arts and persuasion could not extort from her | 


the secret; and it was only from a hint that I artfully 
dropped, that our plan was set in motion. For some 


time the Countess remained speechless, a prey to all 


‘the subject to Delphine. 


run, and every appearance betokened that he would 
country. He had long, unknown to Delphine, regarded 
her with feelings of admiration and honor, and his vene 
rable and reverend parent, at his desire, waited upon 
the Countess to request her hand in marriage. 

To so favorable a proposition, the Countess could not 
but accede, especially as she desired the happiness of 
her child ; as well as to prevent a recurrence of the fatal 
passion, as she supposed. She therefure delicately broke 


But what was her surprize 


on hearing her express herself in the most joyous terms 


the feelings of indignation and jealousy, and she was | 


only recalled to consciousness and tranquillity by my | 


informing her of Delphine’s virtuons determination to 


never again behold the Count—but to leave for ever) 


the place where he resided, even in violation of the 
oath which she had sworn to her dying father, never to 
Maternal 


quit her mother.” love at this avowal, 


} 


soon overcame wounded pride—she fell upon her 


daughter's neck, and wept and blessed her for her noble 
resolution. 


| extreme. 


Several months had passed from the period of this. 


interview, during whieh the Count had relapsed into 
his former dissipated habits, mingling in the gayest of 


society, and availing himself of every opportunity to_ 


escape from the company of his wife, in which he was 
countenanced by his dissipated and fashionable com- 
panions, who never failed to remind him of the dis 
parity of years between himself and the Countess. At 
length, through the influence of his relations, he was 


| widow. 


at the proposed marriage. It was therefore agreed that 


The Countess despatched 
a letter to her husband, informing him of the event, and 
requesting his attendance at the nuptials. But that 
destiny which sports with the projects of mortals, had 
decided otherwise. 


it should at once take place. 


The Count Cavaldos—ever pre- 
sumptuous and imprudent, had dared to fix his designs 
on a young lady of the court of Berlin, whom he believed 
was smitten with his manners, and fascinating conver- 
sation, but which was regarded as insulting in the 
In short, the brilliant and conceited Count 
was provoked to a duel, and paid with his Sife, that, 
which in France is only considered harmless badinage. 

We may conceive what were the feelings of the 


Never was grief more acutely felt. To lose 


the most brilliant of husbands, a little fickle perhaps, 


appointed secretary to an embassy to Prussia, and in’ 


consideration of the title he had bestowed upon his | 


wife, he demanded of her the sum of a thousand louis 
to enable him to be installed with becoming splendor at 


the court of Berling where he proposed to represent | 


with all dignity his noble ancestors, who had held! 


before him, the like honorable office. 
the Countess hesitated to sacrifice a portion of her 
daughter's patrimony—but when she remembered it 


For some time | 


would free her child from danger and afford her bushand | 


an opening to an honorable career, she at once deter | 


mined to yield to his demand. The money was neccord- 
ingly procured and the giddy husband departed, ex- 


) 


but which the future might have amended,—and above 
all, the offspring of an illustrious family. 
indeed inconsolabie. 


She was 
Delphine appeared to partake of 
the sorrow of her mother, and bestowed upon her all 
the consolation of filial affection. 


At last, one day, when Delphine was alone with her 
mother, and their aged relative, she contrived to make 
the conversation turn upon the fa/al passion. 

“ Now,” 
you may confide in me the cause of your error, and 
inform me how you first became infatuated with the 
Count. It is a passion that can now no longer exist.” 


said the Countess—“ my dear daughter, 


“It never did exist,” said the aged relative. 
“How! 
“Twas but a pretended passion of Delphine's—* 
noble sacrifice of a child’s affection, to preserve the 


What do you mean?” said the Countess. 


pressing a thousand pretended regrets for the delicate happiness of a mother.” 
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The Countess was about to reply, when Delphine pre- 


vented her by saying— 

“The passion which I told you I had conceived for 
the Count was indeed but pretended. It was he who 
dared to make unlawful advances towards me—and I 
knew that to have revealed the truth, would have for 
ever sown the seeds of suspicion and distrust between you. 
Besides, I had sworn to my father that T should never 
quit my natal roof. 


I chose, therefore, to assume the | 


FOREIGN COUNT. 


{ 


error of the Count, guided by the advice of the worthy | 


pastor, and our mutual friend here. You know the 
sequel,”’ 

How shall I paint the astonishment, remorse and 
confusion of the Countess. How little did her rank and 
title now appear, contrasted with the noble and disin- 
terested conduct of the charming Delphine. She pressed 
her to her heart, poured out her tears and invoked eternal 
blessings on her. Like the sudden gleam of morning, 
dispelling the shadows of the night, and showing the 
landscape, she beheld at once the foolish error she had 
committed—an error, which too many of our modern 
dames commit, in taking to themselves handsome and 
accomplished husbands their juniors in years, and thereby 
placing their daughters in the way of temptation,—for 
assuredly, youth will ever neglect the fruits of Auéumn 


for the flowers of Spring. 


Original. 


EPITHALAMIUM. 


BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


Two roses on a stem there grew, 
That drank the sunbeam and the dew. 
When youthful Love, one shining day 
With wing all light and heart all gay, 
Came down to woo his fairy bride,— 
Beheld the flowrets side by side. 


He plucked the ruses and twined them there 
In a garland for bis lady fair. 

But he thought as the fragrant wreath he made 
How soon the lovely flowers might fade, 

And he prayed Father Time his course to stay, 
Nor sweep his happiest work away. 


“It cannot be,” old Time replied, 

“ Such beautiful things may never abide. 
But here is a wreath that I have made, 

And premise thee too that it never will fade, 
Of loving hearts and of wishes kind 

A garland fitting, her brow to bind.” 


And now behold in this simple rhyme, 
Love senda the gift of old Father Time, 
The roses have faded, dear lady, but we 
Bring rarer and chvicer gifts for thee, 
Of happy favors, and hopes as bright 
And joyous thoughts for thy bridal aight. 










Original. 


THE FOREIGN COUNT; 


OR, HOW TO WIN A BRIDE! 


BY ROBERT F. GREELEY; 
AUTHOR OF “ RICH AND POOR,” “ CAROLINE,” ETC. 


“ THEN you are really and unquestionably in love?” 
“ Too deeply for a joke!” 

“I can readily believe you, for you have all the symp- 
toms. Is the lady rich!” 

“*T do not know.” 

“Is she of good family ?” 

* Of that, alas, I am ignorant.” 

“ She is voung, of course.” 

* Sweet, blushing, sixteen !” 

“The warmth of your panegyric, Alfred, is almost 
enough to make one a participator in your feelings; but 
you have not told me the name of your new-found 
beauty.” 

“Strange, as it may seem, I do not know even that.” 

** | comprehend; it is altogether an affaire du coeur 


—love at first sight, is it out? But have you no clue to 


the object of your passion ?” 


** None, whatever.” 

“ You are in a strange predicament; upon my word, 
I see no way but to retrace your steps, and forget the 
lady.” 

“ Forget her ?—never !"” 

“ Your case is a desperate one, then; | sappose you 
cannot live on love all your days.” 


“ Laugh at me, if you will, Frank; perhaps I deserve — 


it, but I am unable to do as you advise.” 

“* Suppose you detail to me the circumstances of your 
meeting; it may lie in. my power to lend you sume 
assistance.” 

“TI doubt your ability to render me any help, but you 
shall hear my story, notwithstending. It was, then, 
about a month since, that I just saw the angel of whom 
I speak ; she had applied to me for her likeness, and in 
my studio, day by day, and hour by hour, I drank in 
her unearthly beauty, until F was like an intoxicated 
man. I once thought that my ardent glances were 
returned ; subsequent facts, however, have wndeceived 
me. In two weeks I had accomplished my task—the 
pleasantest that had ever fallen to my lot—and delivered 
nt to its owners. This locket is the only memorial left 
me of those brief, but pleasant hours.” 

“* How! is this, a fae simile of her features !"' 

“Tt is; you seem to recognize them?” 4 

“ Unfortunately for you, my friend, I do.” 

“You alarm me! where is she ?”’ 

“Her name is Caroline Blondel; she is the only 
daughter of a retired merchant, who, from his ridiculous 
pride and intolerant spirit, has earned the well-merited 
title of ‘the aristocrat.’ You might as well hope for the 
sovereignty of the Indies, and expect to see your wishes 
gratified, as to aspire to the band of his daughwo.” 

“Are you acquainted with the family?” 
































































THE FOREIGN COUNT. 


“Totimately; the title of a relation gains me a ready 
access to their doors.” 


| She was just sixteen; her hair, which was of a dark 
‘chesnut color, instead of falling in ringlets over her 


“I must claim then, your voluntary promise of | temples, was combed carefully back from the forehead, 


. ” 
assistance. 


“What! do you mean to persist?” 
“* Undoubtedly !” 
** What would you do?” 


“* Obtain access through your influence to the house 


of your proud relative.” 

“My dear fellow, are you mad? 
impossible—nay, impracticable !”’ 
“You are too easily daunted; listen, and I will con- 


Such a thing is 


vince you, that what I propose is not so difficult of ac- 


complishment as you would imagine. Blondel, you 
say, is an aristocrat ?” 

‘** To the back bone!” 

“So much the better for my purpose. I will pur- 
chase some extravagant frippery, which you shall 
choose, and you shall introduce me to your connection 


as a ‘Foreign Count.’ With an artificial moustache, 


and a miniature hedge of hair, I may be sure of | 


success.” 
** You would not surely deceive Miss Blondel?” 
**Were I to encourage such a thought, | should be 
unworthy the name of a lover; nor could I hope that 
the love thus won from her by me, as a Count, would 
endure towards the poor artist.” 


“ Well, since you promise to deal fairly with her, | 


and are resolved to push the affuir, I will aid you. Let 
me think ; to-morrow evening the old gentleman gives a 
grand entertainment in honor of his daughter’s first ap- 
pearance in society. This will occur most opportunely 
for your scheme. But you will have many obstacles to 
contend with; in the first place, you have a rival.” 

“A rival? Who—where ?” 

“Not at your elbow, as your looks would seem to 
intimate; he is, nevertheless, a formidable one. He 
says that he is rich, the ladies call him handsome, and 


the gentlemen declare him to be a ‘ devil of a fellow!’ | 


He has, moreover, obtained the consent of ber parents 
to an union with Miss Blondel.” 

“ How ? has he dared ry 

“ Nay, not so hot; Caroline, 1 can assure you, will 
never consent to receive him as a husband, with all his 
riches. 
and you shall have an opportunity of seeing, both your 


mistress and your rival.” 
i. 


We have often, in our daily wanderings, met with a | 


face, fairer, and more beautiful, than any we have yet 
beheld ; which has left upon our minds an impression 
t required weeks—in some cases, months—to erase. 


may be compared toa single ray of sunshine, suddenly 


bursting its way after an April shower through a dense 
veil of clouds, gladdening the sight, and imparting an 
unaccountable feeling of happiness to the heart, but 
vanishing almost as quicklyas it appears. Yet, although 
the ray has gone, the sensations aroused by its appear- 
ance remain behind. Such was the face of Caroline 
Biendel, and such were the feelings experienced by the 
most indifferent upon a first interview. 


To-morrow night, then, I will introduce you, | 


|, and served to set off a brow of transparent whiteness: 
| beneath which, like two “ gems ina monarch’s diadem,” 
| or, sister stars in the clear canopy of heaven, shone a 
| pair of dark, lustrous eyes, that set the heart throbbing 
'| to gaze upon! She was tall and graceful as the famed 
Medicean Venus, and was, in fact, accomplished in 
| every art that can serve to render a lady the object of 
| admiration, of interest, or, (shall it be said 7) of love ! 
| She was constantly surrounded by a throng of admi- 
rers. They forced themselves upon her society by day; 
they tormented her with their fawning attentions at 
If she rode, there was a coxcomb, casting love- 


night. 
| born glances at either elbow; if she danced, there was 
no possibility of obtaining a moment’s rest, for, fast as 
| her hand was resigned by one, it was seized by another. 
| Did she walk, she wss attended by a train of tormen- 
tors, and she could not thrum a note on her piano, but 
she was surrounded—almost suffocated by a crowd of 
_ vain fellows, each of whom imagined himself the object 
of her unconquerable attachment. Up to this time, 
| however, her occupations were more suited to the daily 
| routine of a peited daughter, than of a young lady about 
| to undergo the ordeal of an introduction into fashionable 
society. But now a change was about to take place ; 
she was about to be held up to the view of the world in 
all her charms—“ an heiress, and a Venus ’’—and the 
night appointed for her ‘‘ coming out ’’—which was to 
endow her with all the privileges of a woman, was draw- 
Never was maiden so elated, and from the 


ing near. 
time of its appointment, to that of its fulfilment, every 
thing—(even the young artist, Alfred Moreleigh ; whose 
| features had made such an impression upon her while 
| sitting for her portrait)—was forgotten, and she could 
think of nothing, talk of nothing, bot the one engrossing 
| subject of her début. 
| The long expected evening arrived. A flood of light 
| streamed from the windows of the thronged mansion of 
_ the aristocrat, and music resounded through the embla- 
| zoned halls, until the air was made vocal with melody! 
| The apartments were filled with the wealth and beauty 
| of the city. There was dancing in one room, and sing- 
| ing in another; all was mirth—gay, unclouded mirth! 
| Prominent in that large assemblage—the very em- 
| bodiment of beauty and vivacity, sat the bell of the eve- 
'' ning—the young Caroline Blondel. With music in her 
ears, and adulation at her side, how could a young mai 
r den fail of being happy? There was a stir in that part 
of the room nearest the door—a suppressed whispering 
—a compressed murmur, and it was said that the lion 
of the night—the noble Count Eugene de Fribourg was 
approaching. All eyes were fixed upon the outlet, and 
expectation had arisen to its utmost height, when, in the 
midst of the sudden silence, the door opened, and & 
valet in magnificent livery, announced in a loud voice, 
“The Count Frayburg'” He entered—the foreign 
“ Lion,” the descendant of a long line of nobles, whose 
pedigree had its birth in royalty, and whose dignity 


__ aspired to the clouds! 
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THE HEATH FLOWER. 289 


At first he seemed taken aback at the scene of splen- | I 
dor which, on every side, met his eyes, but gaining con- i 
fidence, his countship, with an irresistible air, and | 
profusion of low bows, advanced into the apereemt, § 
and was introduced by the overjoyed Mr. Blondel, to | 
his daughter. Again the music struck up, and the} 
Count led his charming partner to the dance. 

“ What grace—what elegance !”’ exclaimed the gen-| 
tlemen. i 

“ What a figure—what an enchanting moustache !"” | 
exclaimed the ladies. } 

“What asses!’ thought Frank Huntley, as he stood | } 
and surveyed the frantic motions of his noble friend. | 
Fribourg—(alias, the artist, Alfred Moreleigh,) amid | 
the immoveable variations of a French quadrille. ! 

—_ || 

Midnight had passed, and still the amusements were } 
unabated. Ina remote corner of the garden attached | 
to the house, two figures—one of whom, had he boon fi 
present, Mr. Blondel would have identified as his | 
daughter, and the other as Frank Huntley’s noble | 
friend—were lingering. Mais, econtéz !” i 

“Am I beloved, then, dearest ?’’ exclaimed the soi | 
disant Count I 

“‘ As much as a confiding girl of sixteen can love.” | 

“ This is beyond my utmost expectation! But, have | 
you never thought of the many advantages you wil! lose, f 
by refusing the hand of the rich Elverton ?” 

‘Often; but were they countless as the waves of the | 
ocean, I would resign them all for you, Alfred !” | 

“Will you consent, then, to abandon your father’s I 
gilded roof, for the humble one of the poor artist?” 

“Is flight our only refuge?” 

“ The only one. Your father’s aristocratical nature 
would spurn at once all idea of an alliance with me.” 

“ But can you not manage to keep up present ap- 
pearances, and by this device, win his consent ?”’ 

“IT have already gone farther than my conscience 
warrants, and should have hesitated long ere this, were 
not your hand the incentive. Believe me, dearest 
Caroline! I have mentioned one only resource.” 

“What would my friend say ?” 

“Surely you value my happiness too much not to | 
discriminate between the difference which, if you really || 
love, must exist between them and me. Come, love, 
consent, and I will soon find the means of liberating | 
you from this dreadful thraldom.” i 

“ Alfred, you have conquered me, but do not deem I 
me weak if I request a few days respite, ere I accom- i 
pany you. Come to me at the end of three days, and 


I will be ready.” | 








“ What success 7” asked Huntley of his friend, upon 
his return to the house. } 
“ The greatest!” was the reply. i 
“You are a skilful manceuverer; wed Caroline Blon- | 
del, and be happy. Napoleon, with all his tact, never | 
won so great a victory !” 


It is impossible to portray the rage which seized upon ! 
34 


the worthy Mr. Blondel, as he read the following note, 
which he discovered one morning lying upon his bureau! 


“Dearest Pa:—I am aware that the step which I have 
taken, may seem, in your judgment, excessively imprudent, but 
you will own, upon reflection, that the consequences were en- 
“tailed by yourself. You would have married me to the man 
whom I detest, for the sake of a few paltry dollars; J pre- 
ferred eloping with the man whom I love, and I hope that your 


| own good sense, prevailing over the absurd notions of pride 


which render you so little liked by your neighbors, will lead 
you to acquiesce in the propriety of the step. 
“My husband, Mr. Alfred Moreleigh, artist, (late ‘Count 


|| Fribourg,’) jos with me in requesting your pardon. 


Your truly affectionate, though erring : laughter, 
CAROLINE MORELEIGR.’ 


To this unworthy story, I will, with the permission of 
my readers, append 4 MORAL. 

Let fathers think more of the happiness of their 
daughters, than of gratifying their own selfish desires, 


| and there will be fewer elopements ! 


Original. 
THE HEATH FLOWER. 


BY MRS. H. LIGHTHIPE. 


Tuer left Brittania’s shore, 
Their native land, their pride, 
To seek abroad the sustenance 
Her own green fields denied. 
But yet they loved them not the less, 
With a sad and yearning tenderness. 


And they found ‘neath stranger skies, 
The wealth for which they toiled ; 
And months and years like darkened seas, 
Between them now had rolled, 
’Till thoughts of that sweet land at last, 
Seemed like a dream of beauty past. 


One day of early spring, 
When earth and air were blessed, 
A book was for their pleasure given, 
Between whose folds were press'd 
Leaves of the gentle summer time ; 
And bud and flower from many a clime. 


Each blossom’s hue they loved— 
The verdure of each leaf— 
When lo! upon the paper lay 
A sprig of purple heath, 
Such as had grown on England’s soil, 
O’er which their childish feet had trod, 


Oh! who by word can tell, 
The feelings of that hour ; 

Or speak the tearful eyes that gazed 
Upon that simple flower ? 

As there unconsciously it lay, 

What cherished memories could it say T 


Ye who like them have wept— 
Whose hearts like theirs were bruised— 
Say, would ye give such holy tears, 
Forgetfulness to choose ! 
Are not such precious moments worth 
More value than the gems of earth ? 
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290 BYRON CONTEMPLATING THE COLISEUM. 


Original. 


BYRON CONTEMPLATING THE COLISEUM. 


“ ARCHES on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her Sine, 

Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 

Her Coliseum stands : the moonbeams shine 

As ‘twere its natural torches, for divine 

Should be the light which streams here, to explore 
This long explored but still exhaustless mine 

Of contemplation ; and the azure gloom 

Of an Italian night, where the deep skies assume 
Hues which have words, and speak to ye of heaven 
Floats o'er this vast and wondrous monument 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 

Unto the things of earth, which time hath bent, 

A spirit’s feeling, and where he hath lent 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a power 
And magic in the battlement 

For which the palace of the present hour 

Must yield its pomp, and wait ‘till ages are its dower. 


Childe Harold. 


It is almost needless to say that our second engraving 


is an illustration of a certain portion of Childe Harold, 


where the poet is contemplating the ruins of the Colli- 
seum, the most magnificent of the various amphitheatres 
which were scattered throughout Imperial Kome, “ the 
eternal city,’ in her days of greatness and wealth. 
This extensive edifice was founded by Titus Flavius 
Vespianus, the Roman Emperor, somewhere between 
A. D. 69 and 90, being 1702 feet in circumference, and 
163 feet in height, capable of holding eighty-seven 
thousand spectators. It is situated in the ancient por- 
tion of the city, not far from the grass-covered Forum, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the Temple of Peace. 
Since the decline of the Roman Empire, this magnifi- 
cent edifice has gradually fallen to decay, and but a 
portion of its walls now remain, yet sufficient to impress 
the mind of the spectator with its once inconceivably 
grand and extensive form. Our view is taken from 
the south, and in the distance is seen the plain of 
Latium, ence thickly populated, and whose inhabitants 
at one period caused no little trouble to the Roman 
people, but which is now a desolate campagna, where 
solitude and silence hold their unbroken reign. Above 
this barren plain rises the wooded heights of Castel 
Gondolfa, and the horizon bounded by the Latian hills, 
Moute Cavi, the Alban Mount, Frascati and other 


remarkable places, and to the right or N. E., is seen | 


Ostia, once a celebrated town and harbor at the mouth 
of the Tiber, formerly known as the port of Rome ; “ for 
when the Romans began to have ships of war, a fleet 
was constantly stationed there to guard the mouth of 
the Tiber,” and then prosperity fuurished in its strength. 
Alas, how time has changed it. Pestilence, now con- 
tinually raging, and annually carrying off all whom 
necessity confines to its fmghuful region. From a work 
entitled Rome, in the nineteenth century, the author 
thus writes. “ Nothing can be more dreary than the 
ride from Rome to this once magnificent sea-port. 
You now issue out of the Porta San Paolo, and proceed 
through a continued scene of dismal and heart-sinking 
desolation; no fields, no dwellings, no land-marks, no 
marks of cultivation, except a few scanty patches of 
corn, thinly scattered over the waste; and huts, like 
wigwams, to shelter the wretched and half starved 


| people that are doomed to live in this field of death. 
The Tiber, rolling turbidly along in its solitary course, 
seems sullenly to behold the altered scenes that have 
withered around him. A few miles from Ostia we 


;, entered upon a wilderness indeed. A dreary swamp 


/ extended all around, intermingled with thickets, through 
which roamed wild buffaloes, the only inhabitants of the 
waste. When we entered the gates of the fortifications 
we found no sentinel, on its bastion appeared no soldier; 
no children ran from its houses to gaze at the rare splen- 


, dor of a carriage ; no passenger was seen in the grass- 


grown street. It presented the rare spectacle of a town 


| without inhabitants. After some beating and hallooing 


_on the part of the coachman and lackey, at the shut 
updoor of one of the houses, a woman unclosing the 
shutter of an upper window, presented her ghastly face; 
}and having first carefully reconnoitered us, slowly and 
reluctantly admitted us into her wretched hovel. 

“* Where are all the people of the house ?’ we in- 
quired. 

“* Dead,’ was the brief reply, and we learned, on 
more strict inquiry, that the population of Ostia, “ at 
present nominally consisted of twelve men, four women, 
no children, and two priests. The ruins of old Ostia 
are farther in the wilderness.” What a change has 
transpired within a few centuries—her vast and gor- 
geous monuments, her lofty temples and splendid 
palaces, what are they now but melancholy mementoes 
of her once unbounded power—wealth, grandeur and 
the wisdom and bravery of her citizens? In the palaces 
of Emperors, where luxury and grandeur dwelt, now 
crawls the lizard, and wanders the wild fox. In the 
mighty Coliseum, where congregated the best and 
bravest of the Queen of Nations, whose applauding 
shouts rose like “the crash of thunder and the wrath 
of storm,” in approval of the “ bloody show,” whoops 
now the owl, flickers the bat—nothing but the impress 
of ruin and desolation being left to tell of her once god- 
like greatness. The figure and likeness of the poet in 
the foreground are admirably preserved and in good 
keeping, forming as a whole, a picture of great poetical 
beauty and magnificent art. 


EDUCATION. 


In whatever light we view education, it cannot fail 
to appear the most important subject that can engage 
the attention of mankind. When we contrast the ig- 
norance, the rudeness, and the helplessness of the 
savage, with the knowledge, the refinement, and the 
resources of civilized man, the difference between them 
appears so wide, that they can hardly be regarded as 
one of the same species. Yet compare the infant of 
the savage with that of the most enlightened philoso 
pher, and you will find them in all respects the same. 
The same high capacious powers of mind lie folded 
up in both, and in both, the organs of sensation, adap- 


ted to these mental powers, are exactly similar. All 
the difference, which is afterwards to distinguish them, 
depends upon their education.—Stewart. 
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THE SCAPE GRACE AND THE 


Original. 
THE SCAPE GRACE AND THE SCAPE GOAT. 


A MATTER OF FACT SKETCH. 


BY WILLIAM E. BURTON, 


Botincsroke Boaas wasan excessively “ nice young 
man;" a person of the strictest propriety. He was re- 
garded by the senior moralists of the chequer-board city 
of Philadelphia, as an exemplary specimen of juvenility. 
Amateur agriculturists, who busily employed their non- 
age in extensively sowing wild oats, were requested to 
imitate the staid decorum of Me. Boggs’ way of life ; 
and church-going maternities desired their marriageable 
daughters to be particularly civil and attentive to their 
parson’s pet, the rich and moral Mr. Boggs. 

Boggs, senior, possessed the reputation of enormous 
wealth. He imigrated into the states from Canada, at 
an early period of life, and pitched his coblar’s seat in | 
a Dock street cellar, “ which served him for parlor, for 
kitchen, and hall,’ and eke for bed chamber, too. 
Habits of economy and industry soon enabled him to be- 
come a small Boss; and a lucky speculation in leather, 
during the time of war, placed him in a Market-street 
store, with a capital of some ten thousands, and a cha- 
racter worth twenty more. He married the repudiated 
maid of a fashionable lady, who had condescended to 
visit America in quest of her husband, an officer in the 
British army, who remained in Philadelphia long after 
the termination of the war, in subjection toone of the fair- 
est of his country’s enemy’senemies. Mrs. Boggs was a 
considerable pretender to gentility; she made Boggs give 
up his bottled porter for small claret, but not without 
much intestine grumbling on the part of said Boggs 
She had her first, and, in fact, her only child, christened 
“ Bolingbroke,” as it was a name famous in English 
history. She insisted upon this son receiving the edu- 
cation of a gentleman—desired poor old Boggs to style 
himself a merchant; and absolutely went into real hys- 
terics when an extortionating drayman called him an 
old coblar. 

Boggs throve. In due time he retired from business, 
and as Mrs. B. eloquently phrased it, became * rayther 
a conspickeyus portion of the aristocratic hayleet.” 
Young Boggs went to college, and came back with one 
of those easily earned degrees which are entirely use- 
less, except in rendering boys vain, and parents proud, 
Bolingbroke was a tall and rather handsome youth; he 
possessed not the snob-like look of his coblar father. 
The maternal lessons fructified exceeding in his ductile 
mind, and Bolingbroke had not emerged from his teens, 
ere he resolved to live and die a gentleman, in thought, 
in word, in deed. Unluckily, Mrs. Bogg’s pretensions 
to aristocracy, were not recognized in the highest cir- 
cles of our straight-lined community; a pseudo-pietist 
seized an opportunity to ingratiate himself into ber 
confidence, when her mind was most ireful against the | 
upstarts, as she called the non-recipients. The creed 
professed by the clerical friend was most soothing to 
her indignant soul, as it consigned all unbelievers to an 
eternity of brimstone; and her sister communicants’ 
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gladly hailed the advent of a rich proselyte, who rode 


in her own carriage, and unanimously awarded her a 
high place in their tea-and-seandal coteries. 

The plastic son accompanied his lady mother to the 
conventicle, and insensibly succumbed to the direction 
of her spiritual director. He gave up the acquaintan- 
cea of his youth, and abjured their amusements; boat- 
ing, gunning, and fishing, were strictly fabored; and 
the doors of the theatre, like the gates of Hades, were 
not to be passed but by the utterly lost and condemned. 
But when the 7'artufe was himself espied in the pit of 
the devil’s house, in a most unseemly disguise, listening 
with evident delight to Forrest's exposition of the royal 
maniac, his sophistical defence scarcely satisfied the 
strict propriety of his flock—he had heard much, he 
said, of the elocutionary powers of the chief smner 
among the devil’s crew ; and he had voluntarily entered 
the valley of death to see if it was in his power to copy 
the persuasive tones—to snat®h a quill from Satan's 
wing, to be used as a weapon against the unholy one, 
“Very well,” said the apprentice, who bore witness 
against him, “ he wasn’t improving his elocution when 
he encored the dancing girls.”” 

Mrs. Boggs, whilst ladies’ maid in “dear sent Jee- 
meses,”’ contracted a knack of using the finest language 
that could be pressed into the service, marvellously 
studded wih the vernacularisms of lockaigne. Her 
son, the gentle Bolingbroke, imbibed the practice, with 
his mother’s milk, and lisped his infantine nothings in 
round high sounding words. His college study, of 
course, removed the vulgarisms wherewith his mamma 
was wont to interlard her phrases, this grandiloquence, 
on ordinary occasions, passed off pretty smoothly, for 
he seldom ventured on long speeches; but when exci- 
ted to attempt a lengthy phrase in the highest flights of 
his peculiar eloquence, he generally contrived to stop 
in the middle of the most expressive sentence, and 
afier some ineffectual stammering, make a sad inglo- 
rious end. 

Bolingbroke fell in love with a certain Miss Phipps, 
a pretty tittering girl of eighteen. She was too lively 
in her disposition to entertain much affection for the 
saturnine Boggs, but he was good looking, wealthy, and 
obedient, and served as an effective walking-stick when 
other beauxs were not to be obtained. One fine eve- 
ning he was strolling with her in the garden attached 
to her parent's domicil, the lady looked lovely, and the 
gentleman felt the influence of her beauty, rather more 
powerful than usual, aided perhaps by the after dinner 
bienveillance, and the balmy nature of the air. He 
determined to seize the golden opportunity to declare 
his love, and pop the precious question. The setting 
sun gave him an idea, and bringing the lady to a eud- 
den stop in the centre of a side-walk, be placed himself 
before her, and taking her hand, thus began, after a 
tender iniatory squeeze. 

“‘ Amelia Phipps, the glorious declination of the em- 
pyrean’s chiefest luminary, now irradiates the beavenly 
west; at his amaranthine departure, the whole universe 
will be bathed in one sheet of celestial darkness. So 


it is with your devoted slave. Whea you retire for the 
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night, my sun of glory, of heavenly beauty, has sunk || persevered in denominating his old chum; but it was 
behind a cloud. May I not then indulge in a beatific | suggested that an hour’s rest would somewhat sober 
hope, that when you, like creation’s lamp, get up in the || Boggs, and, in fact. was necessary, to make him under- 
morning, | may be allowed—I mean—that the melliflu- _stand the merits of the case. Supper was ordered, 
ous splendor of your beams—that is—as I was saying, | punch introduced, and poor Boley was totally forgotten. 
if you'll let me—for goodness sake do not refuse—if I || When Boggs was roused by the watchman in the 
dared to hope that you would permit me to—to—to— || morning, it required several hearty shakes, and a bucket 
eall again to-morrow ?” \ of cold water, to bring him to a perception of his posi- 

“ Certainly, Mr. Boggs,” tittered the young lady, as | tion. He was introduced to the mayor, professionally ; 
she returned into the house, “and as you must be | his Honor gazed upon the repentant face of poor Boley, 
fatigued after such an effort, allow me to offer you a glass and, pitying his closed eye, dismissed him with a repri- 
of wine.” ‘| mand. 
Boggs quietly followed like a beaten spaniel. He He wended his way home, with a taste of red hot 
gulped down two glasses of Phipps’ old particular, and | copper in his mouth, and a feeling in his head as if the 
muttering twenty excuses, bowed himseif out of the || bumps of constructiveness, were changed into the bumps 
room. of combativeness, and were thumping away right and 

Covered with confusion, with the fair creature’s laugh | left at their vicinal brother bumps. His black eye cre- 
yet ringing in his ears, he dashed down the street. In | ated considerable confusion, amid the development of 


a few minutes he felt himself seized roughly by the arm. | form, size, and language ; in fact, he felt as if his caput 


** Why, Boley Boggs, old fellow, where have you been | 
these three years 1?” 

The inquiry was made by his schoolmate, Robert | 
Finnerty, the son of a man of some importance in the | 


had been handled by some ignorant pretender to the 
science of phreno-mesmerism, who, in attempting to 
play upon his organs, had produced nothing but dis- 
cord. 


monied circles of Philadelphia. Report said that the | As Boggs junior had never before absented himeelf 
j . 


elder Finnerty landed from Ireland as redemption ser- || from the paternal roof for an entire night, some excite- 
vant—that he worked as a day laborer—served as a | ment necessarily existed among the household. He 
common sailor in a privateer schooner during the war, | was met in the hall by his mother, who first shrieked at 
and knew something of Mitchell and the isles of Barra- | jhe sight of his bloody shirt and black eye, then, mut- 
taria in the after years. He certainly made his reap- | tering something about her “ hoffspring’s gore,”’ went 
pearance in Philadelphia, with a gun-shot wound in his ! comfortably into a first-rate fit at the foot of the stairs. 
groin, and a large variety of gold pieces in his chest. | Qld Boggs regarded all this as a matter of course; he 
For many years he appeared to be connected with the | shook hands with his son, asked if he was seriously 





shipping interest, though no one could exactly define 
He assumed the title of captain, lived 
freely, and went into the best society. 


his position. 


the pride of his life ; he procured an appointment as 
midshipman in a crack frigate in the U. S. Navy, and 
supplied him liberally with cash. 

“ Why, what ails you, Boley?” said the young offi- 
Been quarrelling with 
Had a row with your girl? ah, 


cer. “ You look mighty dismal. 
the old fulks? No! 
T thought so. Here, hook on to my starboard fin; I'll 
introduce you to a crew of good fellows, who would 
"Bolingbroke yielded 


to the persuasions of the midshipman, and joined a 


rout a whole fleet of blue devils. 
merry party at the United States Hotel. Already under 
considerable excitement, and unused to strong potations, 
he fell a ready victim to the assaults of the wine god. 
Midnight found him madly drunk, while the rest of the 


party were merely jovial. Boggs became the butt of 


the room; his health was proposed with mock honors; | 


he attempted a speech in return. His high flown lan- | 
guage excited uproarious mirth, 1n which Finnerty was | 
eompelled to join. Boggs took umbrage at the laugh- | 
ter, and threw a bottle at the head of the chairman; a 
fight ensued, and Boggs was dragged down stairs, turned | 
out of doors, and finally taken to the watch-house with | 
his left eye “ very considerably in mourning.” 

Finnerty interfered to save his friend, but was unable 
to curb the general feeling that Boggs deserved his fate. 


He resolved to procure bail for his poor Boley, as he! 


His boy was | 


| hurt—said it was well it was no worse—advised break- 
| fast, and a “lay down for an hour ’’—hoped it was a 
| pleasant party, and waddled off, thinking of his bache- 
| lor days, his bottled porter and his pi e, and looking, as 
| the nigger servant said, “ jess as if he’d a liked to a 
bin along o’ young massa all a-night when de fun was 
| bin a doonin.” 


It was impossible to keep this matter a secret from 
| the clerical friend of the family, and Bolingbroke felt that 
he deserved the long winded reproaches which were 
heaped upon him. He offered to sign the tee-total 
pledge, but his adviser held serious thoughts against the 


propriety of binding man, a free agent, in temporal 


|bonds; and, in his opinion, a compulsory oath was 
He knew that 
- . . 

if he advised the pledge, he must also observe its pre- 


| . . . . 
most decidedly against the constitution. 


cepts; and he had too much respect for old Boggs’ 
| Burgundy, to make such a ridiculous sacrifice. 

Rumors of the result of the symposium rapidly spread, 
and poor Boley blushed when, with a green shade over 
his black eye, be encountered the vivacious Miss Phipps 
—the lady tittered again, but absolutely treated ber ad- 
mirer with more attention than she had ever done before. 
She spoke in favor of men of spirit, actually praised 
convivial people, and threw Boggs into an exstacy, by 
granting him permission to escort her to New-York the 





ensuing day, on a visit to an aunt, rather than suffer dis- 
appviotment from the prior engagements of her papa. 


Boggs was crandly maguiloquous when he banded 
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the pretty Miss Phipps into his mamma's carriage, on || good looks ?—for Bolingbroke was tolerably good look- 
their way to the wharf; he flung about the four and ing, and he knew it. If the smile was repeated, he 
five syllablers with a recklessness ruinous even to dic- would bow; and, if possible, get into conversation with 
tionary makers. The lady tittered, and seemed pro-| the strange charmer, and devote his utmost gallantry to 
digiously pleased, either with herself or her swain. | her service. He would then be even with Miss Phipps, 
The gentleman felt sure that the lady loved him; and | and convince her that he could attract the notice of one 
as they stepped aboard the ferry-boat, by an associa- | of the loveliest of her sex. With patient observation, 
tion of ideas, he resolved to venture a steam voyage to | he watched the motions of the new Venus; the smile 
Europe, for the purpose of passing the molasses-moon | was repeated ; he bowed with infinite grace, the lady 
in merry England. _atarted with a polite surprize, bowed coldly in return, 

“Ah, Boley, how d’ye do? Going to York ?—glad and instantly averted her head, and kept it averted 
of it.—Feared I should have to sail alone.—Glorious | during the rest of the transit in the cars. 


company for any body else, but a horrid bore to myself.) Poor Boley! again his hopes were defeated! the 
1s this the lady you were mentioning the other night? | cars rolled on; Miss Phipps gazed admiringly on Fin- 
introduce me.”’ | nerty’s bronzed and handsome countenance, as, with 


“Sir! Mr. Finnerty! superinduced as your familiar | pleasant vivacity, he detailed the events of his last 
volubility may be by our primogenial consociation, no || cruise. Boggs turned from the painful sight, to watch 
susceptible gentleman will contumaciously sanctuarize his fair unknown. She was sitting in the midst of a 
an impertinent endeavor—that is—I do not mean im- | party of sisters, ladies of various ages, conveyed by an 
pertinent.” ‘elderly couple. The sisters and their parents were in 

“ Of course you do not—so, introduce me.” || mourning; but Boley’s charmer wore a light travelling- 

“Boggs stared, and Miss Phipps tittered. She | dress, with a white hat and feathers. She was there- 
looked as if she expected the introduction, and Finnerty || fore merely an acquaintance—an intimate acquaintance, 
had already taken off his hat, and was making his best | for she dispersed her pearls of conversation with a 
bow, so the gentle Boggs complied with his friend’s de- | liberal grace on every side, to the evident delight of the 
mand. In less than a minute, Miss P. was leaning on i party. 

Mr. F’s arm, essaying a pass to the ladies’ cabin at | The cars arrived at Amboy; a smart shower of rain 
the other end of the boat, and poor Boley was desired | annoyed the ladies in their passage from the car-house 
by the unblushing Bob, to hasten ashore and get three (to the steamboat. Finnerty succeeded in borrowing 
tickets, for the boat was about to start. i one of the few umbrellas to be found among the passen- 

In the cars, the handsome midshipman sat beside the gers, and escorted Miss Phipps to the ladies’ cabin. 
young lady, and monopolized her attention so success- || The father of the group of sisters hurried his party 
fully, that she seemed to forget the entity of Mr. Boggs, } aboard, and Bolingbroke observed that his charmer, 
who squatted most melancholily on the seat by the door, | the unknown lady in the hat and feathers, was left 
all others being occupied, and watched the doings of | alone on the verge of the shelter afforded by the car- 
his substitute with “a green and yellow eye,” with his ! house, dreading the devastating effects of the rain, and 
back at the end of the car; he looked into the faces of | looking round most beseechingly for some gallant with 
the fifty passengers that filled the vehicle, and wondered | an umbrella. Finnerty was searching for the gentle- 

man from whom he had borrowed his paraphric, when 


if any of them were as wretched as Boggs. For a 
moment, he determined to insult Finnerty, and publicly | he observed the forlorn damsel in her predicament. 
demand his right, but when he considered that his || “ Here, Boley,” said he, thrusting the umbrella into 
friend was a fighting man by profession, and saw that | his friend's hand, ‘is a chance for you; convoy yonder 
the lady seemed content, he confessed the folly of the | pleasure yacht into port.” The gratified Boggs sprang 
thought. Should he punish that seeming content, by | up the platform with alacrity, offered bis arm to the 
getting out of the cars at the first stopping-place, and | lady with a high flown apology for his rudeness, spread 
returning to Philadelphia withoat notice to the guilty | the umbrella over the hat and feathers, and safely 
pair? No! That would leave Finnerty the game, | landed her on deck. The lady was grateful, and the 
with an acknowledgment of victory. He felt so bad, | gentleman was gratified. His compliments were so 
that he resolved to throw himself under the wheels of | graciously received—her manners were so lady-like, so 
the locomotive, and suffer the whole train, tender, bag- | touchingly respectful—that Boggs, over-leaping Maho- 
gage-cars, and all, to crush his body, as she had crushed | nich, jumped an octave of heavens, and fancied his 
his heart. At length, after mature deliberation, he de- charmer superior to the angel of the Asiatic. 
termined to ewallow innumerable cobblers, and endless Sublime was the strut of the benignant Boggs, as he 
toddies at the various taverns on the way, to drown his ‘passed the faithless Phipps, and the false friend Fin- 
sorrows for the present, and give him courage to con- \ nerty, with the lustrous unknown banging on bis arm. 
front the daring Finnerty on their arrival at New-York. || Boley's spirits efferesced ; he let off his big words with 
A pretty, nay, a lovely face, with large lustrous eyes, ‘a boldness that attracted general attention. The pro- 
and most expressive mouth, smiled on him from the | menade continued ‘till the colored stewardess whispered 
centre of abevy of girls, in the middle of the car. Was‘ Dinner.” Boley persuaded his lady to descend, 
although she knew “ber pa and ma would wait.” 


that smile the recognition of an acquaintance? He 


knew not the lady. Was it an acknowledgment of his | The rival couples faced each other, and the bevy of 
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sisterly friends ‘‘ brought up the line of battle on the 
starboard tack,” as the midshipman remarked to Mise 
Phipps. 


“ May I be presumptuous enough to deposit a portion 
The lady stared. 
“ Hang it, Boley, your friend don’t understand you. 


of this esculent on your crockery?” 


Why not say, ‘take a ’tatoe, Miss,’ in plain English ?” 

“ Dare I interrogate respecting your bibulous predi- 
lections during refection ?” 

“Goodness, sir, what can you mean?” said the hat 
and feathers. 

“ He asks, what do you generally drink at dinner?” 
said Finnerty; ‘a very unnecessary question, when you 
bave fwo ladies under your care, and you know what I 
drink. Here, waiter, bring this gentleman two bottles 
of champaign.” 


The victim paid, not only for the wine, but for the 
dinner tickets of the party. Miss Phipps sipped about 
half a glass of the Mousseux, the strange lady was per- 
suaded to taste her third glass; Boley went his death 
on the balance of the bottle, leaving the other moiety of 
the order to be discussed by the imperturble Bob. “ Now, 
Boley,” said he, “ when the ladies had retired to their 
penetralia, ‘“‘ order a few of the best Havannas, and let 
us go ‘forered’ and blow a cloud.” 

“Pardon me, | am consecrated to the behest of my 
divine incognito. I am momentarily expectant of her 
advent to irradiate the promenade with her resplen- 
dency, and I should contaminate the atmosphere of her 
person, if my habiliments were redolent of the perfume 
of—l1l mean, of my respirations, savored of the noisome 
—that is—I should obloquiously circumvolve my pro- 


priety if her olfactories were perceptious—I mean— 
” 





that is, if she discovered, that—that 

“That you smell! of ‘backer, eh?” said the sailor, 
* Oh, hang a girl that don’t like a 
Boggs smiled disapprovingly, and turned 


coming to his relief 
segar!” 
away; Finnerty went forward and enjoyed his pipe, 
whilst the other sat down in full view of the cabin door, 
in eager anticipation of his dulcina's appearance, but 
time hastened on and she came not. ‘ Doubtless, she 

is participating in the uneonsciousness of a siesta,”’ said 

Boggs to himself; and then he dwelt with much delight 

upon the perfection of her beauty; wondered who she 

could be; regretted that he had not introduced himself 
to the elderly convoy of the sisters who seemed to be 

intimate with the charmer; resolved to inquire her name 

when she came forth; and determined to make her an 

offer of his hand and heart, if she proved worthy of his 

love. 

Boggs blushed at the impiety of the doubt which the | 
last determination engendered. He felt angry with 
himself, and indignantly dismissed the embryo slander 
from his mind. Miss Phipps appeared at the cabin | 
door, evidently distressed at Finnerty’s absence, and 
telegraphed Boggs with infinite ardor and perseverance. 
The gentleman remembered her inattention in the morn- 
ing, and resolved on retaliation; he admired the fishing 
villages on the banks of the Kills; he «azed on the 


gliding vessels as they passed, he devoted himself to 


, 
the scene of confusion. 


return that “she never,’ 
gracious. It was not in the nature of the hat and 
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the amusement of a red-headed, dirty-nosed child that 


' insisted upon frightening the deck-sitters by climbing up 


the moveable bulwark. In fact, he had an eye for every 
thing but Miss Phipps’ nods and becks ;—he resolved 
not to look towards the cabin door, unless the beauty in 
the hat and feathers appeared in that vicinity. 

But the lady in question, happened to be busily em- 
ployed in a livelier and more befitting scene. A shriek 
ascended from the depths of the ladies’ saloon ; another, 
and another followed, rousing the male passengers from 
their quietude on deck, and drawing them en masse to 
The mysterious unknown in 
the hat and feathers had found the wine at dinner so 
agreeable, that she had privately despatched the stew- 
ardess to the bar for three several glasses of brandy and 
water. The liquor did its work : but she prudently threw 
herself upon a couch, and wished to doze away its 
effects. The wife of a southern planter had observed 
the imbibition, and made some loud and pointed remarks 
to a staid and bilious-looking old lady, who declared in 
’ and invoked her goodness 
feathers to put up with such calumny in silence. She 
rose from the settee, and with the wrongs of an insulted 
female agitating her delicate bosom, delivered a speci- 


men of eloquence that shamed the poissardes of '93. 


The southern lady ventured to insinuate something 


”? when the owner of the hat 


about “ telling the captain, 
and feathers demolished at one fell swoop the head- 
dress of her antagonist,—hit the bilious-looking friend 
what the pugilists call a ‘ nasty one on the nose,” and 
scientifically floored the stewardess who hastened to the 
rescue. 

When the men rushed into the cabin, the Amazon 
“with robes dishevelled and her hair unkempt,” stood 
victoriously in the centre, brandishing the love-locks of 
the southern lady, with her fallen foes picturesquely 
strewed around. A dozen voices answered the inquiring 
gazers—an oath and a drunken hiccough confirmed the 
report—and the indignant husbands, fathers, brothers, 
and lovers, demanded of the unconscious captain the 
reason of the offender's presence. 

“IT know her,” said the captain’s clerk, “she is a 
If the 
gentleman who brought her had not given her wine 
at dinner, she would have behaved herself; but, now, 


notorious Boston impure; her name is Mary R. 


” 


sir,” said he, turning to the petrified Boggs, “ you see 
the mischief you have done.” 

In vain did the innocent Boggs protest and affirm; 
his attentions at dinner time, and on the deck in prome- 
nade, had been too pointed to escape general notice. 
One universal burst of indignation overwhelmed the 
unhappy scape-goat, as he sneaked up the cabin atairs. 
The husbands of the injured ladies demanded his card, 
threatened personal violence, exposure in the public 
prints,—and an eternal round of unceasing persecution. 

Boley waited until the marital wrath had consumed 
itself, when he insisted upon being heard. His high- 
flown and far-fetched verbiage at first puzzled his 
hearers, when a down-easter remarked that, ‘he 
guessed as how the feller was jest poking his fun st 
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‘em,’ an observation in which others joined, and sug- 
gested the idea of a little lynching, to teach the stranger 
better manners. Finnerty stepped in to the rescuse; he 
forced Boggs into the room fronting the engine, placed 
him under the care of the engineer, and silenced the 
main body of the passengers, by declaring that hia friend 
Boggs was not exactly compos mentis. But the south- 
erner was not so easily quieted, he demanded and ob- 
tained Finnerty’s name and hotel, gave bim his own 
card in return) and declared that nothing short of a shot 
at Boggs could give him reasonable satisfaction. 

Boley Boggs was smuggled ashore by the assistance 
of a stout gentlemanly man, covered with bold chains, 
diamond rings, and pins, who appeared intimate with 
Finnerty, and at his request undertook to keep poor 
Boley safe for the rest of the evening. Boley sighed as 
he saw his friend Bob hand the graceful Miss Phipps 
into a hack, and jump in after her, at her evident 
request; he turned his head aside, and beheld the 
blood-shot eyes and vacant stare of the blue unknown in 
the white hat and feathers. 

The stout gentlemanly man stuck to Boggs with pro- 
mised pertinacity. A late dinner, and some good wine, 
and a quiet game of cards, passed away the night. 
Boggs at first refused to play, for he had been taught 
to look upon cards as the Devil’s playthings; but the 
gentlemanly man had been so kind, and smiled in such 
an unbelieving way when Boggs declared he never 
played, that he felt compelled to oblige the gentlemanly 
man. At first, Boggs won every game, although he 
scarcely knew how to play the cards. About midnight, 
Finnerty joined them, and exhibited a challenge from 
the hot-headed Southerner, which Boggs peremptorily 
refused to accept. ‘‘ His mother would not let him 
fight.”’ 

Finnerty sat down with them at the card table. At 
day-break, Boggs had lost all his cash, and had given 


the stout gentlemanly man his I. O. U. for two hundred | 


doilars. 
As Boggs refused to fight, he had no alternative but 


to run. He rewurned to Philadelphia by the six o’clock 
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would repent his misdeeds in sack cloth and ashes, and 
win back the esteem of his Godly mamma, and her 
saint-like circle of friends. 

At four o’clock, in the morning, Boley was seen, with 
his back to a tree-box, courageously repelling the assaults 
of watchmen, and defying them to capture him. 

The stout gentlemanly man had invited the party to 
dine with him; a little quiet Faro occupied the after- 
noon; Phipps and Boley were but moderately touched, 
scarcely a hundred each; the supper passed off plea- 
santly; but when the gentlemanly stout man brewed a 
large bowl of green-tea punch, the youngsters quickly 
felt its influence, and resolved to have “a lark.”” Cabs 
were ordered for the party; it was a wet night. The 
forlorn darkey, who volunteered to find the vehicles, 
sorely earned his quarter. The well-soaked drivers, 
were invited by the gentlemen, to @ warm and a 
drink ; but when their attention was occupied by the 
liquor, the Messrs. Finnerty, Phipps, and Boley, seve- 
rally seized the reins of the three amphibious animals 
attached to the three cabs, jumped into the drivers’ 
seats, and with Indian yells, dashed up the street. 

The gentlemanly man, who, by the way, was never 
intoxicated, smiled good naturedly at the effervescence 
of the youths, assuring the gaping cabmen that it was 
“all right,” walked to the bar, and desired that the 
wine at dinner should be included in Mr. Boggs’ bill. 
He then ordered his candle, and a sober glass of brandy 
and water. He complacently pencilled up the amount 
of his gains by the night's operation, and went to bed to 
enjoy a balmy night’s sleep, the consequence of a good 
day’s work, 

The charioteers urged their jaded ateeds to the utmost 


of their speed. Phipps was speedily unseated, but the 


dashing Bob, and his friend Boley, maintained a neck 


i 


line, and the stout gentlemanly man agreed to accom- | 


pany him. 


esteem. 


Finnerty lent his friend a five dollar bill, | 
and saw him to the boat, with many protestations of 


and neck race for many squares. At last, the midship- 
man endeavorod to get the weather gage of Boley, but 
missing his luff, he ran foul of the craft and smashed his 
starboard wheel. Bob mounted beside his friend, leaving 
the wreck to its fate. They went in search of young 
Phipps, who was found uninjured. Various calls 
were then made, at public houses—liquor imbibed— 
more fun—more madness! At length, the two were 
given in charge of the watchmen, for breaking the 


_ windows of a tavern, where they had been refused 


Miss Phipps wrote a letter to her mamma, detailing | 


the adventure in the steam boat in terms any thing but 
The whole affair was speedily 
The 


complimentary to Boley. 
promulgated, and the hero suffered a martyrdom. 


stout gentlemanly man presented his demand; another | 


link was added to Roley’s chain of guilt, and he was 
denounced by Mrs. Boggs and her spiritual friend, as 
“ far gone in the crooked paths of vice and sin.”’ 
did his coblar papa dare to interfere in his behalf. 
One of the young Phipps’ threatened to cowskin Boley, 
for associating his sister with the lady in the hat and 


Nor i 


feathers, but the stout gentlemanly man interfered, and 
- quity.” 


Boley stood a champaign supper to the party. 


Finnerty returned in time for “ the spread.” Boggs | 


resolved that this supper should be a quiet, orderly Moses. 


admittance. 

“ Asy, now, come out of that, and lave off carruping 
us wid the whip,” said the watchmen. ‘“ You're took 
up, so be quiet.” 

“Tuck up? Not in an eternity,” said the valorous 
Boggs; ‘‘attempt no desecration detrimental to my cor- 
puscular agglomeration, or I will disembogue thee into 
atomical particles.” 

“ If its a furriner ye are, say so, and the mayor will 
give you the benefit o’clargy; but come on.”’ 

“Ah, would you experience the ponderdiity of my 
resentment? Beware of revolving in a nearer propin- 
“ Beware, is it? A revolving pro-pin—what? Oh, 
Its one of them murthering run-round pistols 


affair, and positively the final act of his folly,~—that he | he’s got.”’ 
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Another watchman had his dignity hurt by being 
called a mercenary; another had his feelings hurt by a. 
severe blow on the side of his head, from Bob’s cab 
whip. After a lively concert of rattles, and the mus- 
tering of many ancient Dogberry’s, the party were 
surrounded and carried off. 


In the early grey of the morning, before the effects of 


the nights’ debauch could he effaced, they were paraded | 
before the mayor, with a long tail of bar keepers, watch- 
men, penny-a-liners, cab drivers, and other loafers. 
The young men were held to bail, on three separate 


charges, to answer the assaults that were sworn against * 


them, and were detained in the cells of the police office 
till the requisite security could be procured. 

In a short time, the bolts were withdrawn, and each 
ptisoner jamped up expecting immediate liberation. A 
long-legged, slab-sided specimen of humanity entered 
the cell, and announced himself as a reporter to a penny 
paper published in the city. He told them, that he had 
a full account of their evil doings, with their names in 
full, for publication in the next morning’s paper, but 
considering the circumstances, they would perhaps like 
to purchase the manuscript, and prevent its being 
printed. 

“ Ah, I see,”’ said Finnerty, “a little mail, eh?” 

* No, sir, we acorns such a circumstance in our office, 
but my pardener have such odd notions, that if things 
was not put right—you see, the other papers has not 
been able to get the news what is exclusive in our paper 
only, considering its extensive circulation.” 

“Oh, publish what you please,” said Finnerty. 

The disappointed peony-a-liner evaporated, and 
cooked up as foul a dish as his dirty mind could 
concoct. The compositor corrected the syntax, and in 
hext day's paper, the young men saw themselves de- 
scribed as habitual gamblers, drunkards, and night 
brawlers. The steam-boat matter was given with 
much coloring; and the writer concluded, by stating | 
that a large sum of money had been offered him to | 


suppress the particulars, but his duty to the sg 
| 


Finnerty laughed and cared not. Young Phipps went } 
to sea; and Boley, not caring to face the sacred circle, 


joined a party ot coon hunters, and went to Texas. 


The last United States paper that he looked at before 
he crossed the Sabine, gave bim the information that | 
bis friend Robert Finnerty had married his quondam 
sweet-heart, Miss Phipps—and that the stout gentle- | 
manly man had cowskinned the long-legged penny-a-_ 
liner for aspersing his character in the columns of the 


By permitting the political laws to take cognizance | 
of marriage vows, the sexes gain an additional security | 
on each other; inasmuch as their mutual pledges are 
placed under the safeguard of society, which, by its laws 
and customs, will inflict a severe punishment for any 


intentional breach of them, not so much in order to iden- | 
tify any injured individual, as to preserve its own good 1 
order and tranquillity.—Letters on the Character | 


Mary Wollstonecraft. \ 
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BY JOHN C. M’CABE, M. D. 
| I. 
HE stood beneath a lofty dome, amid the proud and great, 
And noble men, and Jadies fair are gathered there in state ; 
The varied lights their richness throw on picture and on 
guest, 
And al! but him, the lonely bard, seem happy and are blest. 
The flowers fling their sweet perfume upon the wandering 
breeze. 
That murmurs as it steals along among the nodding trees ; 
And voices gay ring merrily in wild and happy glee, 
Yet seems this not a fitting scene for thee, lone bard for thee! 
| It. 
Ah! no, the bard alone can tell how desolate the heart, 
That from its lofty loneliness can never stoop to part ; 
To barter that unconquered pride,—to mingle with the herd— 
Ah! no, his thoughts are soaring now like morning’s fleetest 


bird 

The scene, the crowd are all forgot in that one soaring 
thonght, 

That seeks the sunlight blaze of mind, ‘till every ray iv 
caught; 


Then revelling in its bright dreams, it gives to wild song birth, 
And strikes from Poesy’s thrilling lyre those lays too rich for 
earth. 
Mt. 
Oh, blame him not, if when amid the worldly-minded crowd, 
His step should ali too stately seem, his look too withering 
prove ; 
His ear dripks in the thunder’s voice, the lightnings as they 
wave, 


| Are fiery banners to his eye, the tempest as it raves 


Is inspiration te his soul ;—the very stars seem dim 

To his strained gaze,—and the cold world—what is the world 
to him? 

The Eagle and the Albatross, the ocean and the sky, 

The deep ravine, the mountain top in grandeur towering 


high ; 

The gleaming stars, the pale cold moon, the sunlight and the 
wind, 

Are his! his ioved, his worshipped ones, the idols of his 
mind! 


Iv. 

Then blame bim not if to the earth he does not often turn, 

Nor walk its paths, nor seek its ways, nor its cold language 
learn; 

For his the mountain spirit is, its empire is the soul, 

That fain would bow the winds, the waves, the world to its 
control, 

And yet he hath his memories of holier, gentler hours, 

When earth seemed one bright garden spot, its pathway strewn 
with flowers ; 

When his young heart leaped with gladness, like a free and 
gushing stream, 

Till the cold world’s dark realities dissolved its boyhood’s 


dream. ; 
v. 
And then his spirit wounded, crushed, retired within his 
breast, 


_ Like the bird that mateless seeks at eve its lonely mountain 


nest; 
And if he walks the glittering hall, amid the gay and proud, 
"Tis but to feel alone—acone surreunded by the crowd ! 
And yet the wild and wizzard tones that leaping from bis lyre, 
Have kindled on the mount of song their beautiful shrine—fire, 
Shall bid a wondering world admire Paens loud and long, 
And all time keep thy memory, thou lonely son of song. 
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Original. 
THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LOT WYMAN. 


BY SEBA SMITH. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The departure of Parson Brown, preceded hy Lot. | 


AFTER the matter of Parson Brown’s settlement over 


the new parish had been fully arranged between him- |, 
self and old Mr. Green, the meeting broke up, and the | 
company returned home. Parson Brown, during the | 
remainder of the evening, was in exceeding good spirits; ! 
not hilarious, but happy. Not happy, like those who | 
are strangers to the severe discipline of adversity, whose | 
happiness is buoyant, noisy and selfish; but like those 
who have known and felt deeply the ills of life, who) 
have tasted the cup of bitterness, and struggled, as it | 
were, in ‘“‘the slough of despond.’”’ He seemed to feel | 
as though he were suddenly lifted out of a dark and 

dismal swamp, where he had wandered a long and | 
pathless way, with no landmarks to guide him, and | 
almost shut out from the light of heaven, and were now 

placed upon a gentle eminence, where a pleasant and | 
well-defined road lay before him, leading through de- 


lightful fields, as far as the eye could reach. His heart 


was full of gentle and tender emotions, native kindness | 


beamed in every glance of his eye, and his high brow} 
seemed the throne of benevolence itself. 
He was animated in his conversation; entered with 


cheerfulness into every topic that was broached, and 
patted Lot on the head every time he came within bis 
reach. He talked over many little plans that sug- 
gested themselves, which he intended to carry into 


operation when he should arrive at his new home, and | 
among other things, insisted with great earnestness that , 
he should be permitted to assist in giving Lot an educa- 
tion. After the evening devotions, in which the parson | 
led with unusual fervency and pathos, the family retired | 
Parson Brown's emotions were too active to 


to bed. 


allow his sleep to be very profound. He was awake | 
before daylight, and as soon as he could see about his | 
room distinctly, he arose and dressed himself, and went i 
out and walked down the road. He could not help 
feeling, in some measure, that he was walking through 
his own parish, and among his own neighbors. In that 
house dwelt his valued parishioner, Mr. Jacob Sumner; || 
and in that, his respected neighbor, Mr. Peter Wyman ; | 
and in that, his beloved friend and parishioner, old Mr. } 


} 
Musing on in this way, he went down the road | 


Green. 
some three quarters of a mile, until he stoed opposite | 
the little cottage on the corner of old Mr. Green’s farm, | 
which was to be his future residence. Here he stood 
for the space of fifteen minutes, absorbed in contem- | 
plation. He could not help looking over and over i 
again, at the little garden, and the little potatoe-patch, i 
and the little cow-pasture; and when he had cast his t 
eyes up and down the road, and at the houses, and | 
perceived no one stirring, he got over the fence, and 
went to the little barn, and peeped in, to see if it was | 
suitably arranged both for a horse and a cow. And | 
perceiving convenient stalls for both, the measure of his " 


to 
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' lightful walk. 
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LOT WYMAN. 


joy and his ambition was full. He went back into the 


| road, and returned homeward. 


When he reached the house, although it wanted some 

minutes to sunrise, he found Mr. Wyman up, and weed- 
° . 

ing in the garden. Mr. Wyman started from his work 


| to accompany the parson into the house, but the latter 


waved him back with his hand, and went into the gar- 


den and sat down also to pulling weeds. 


“ You are out early, this morning,” said Mr. Wyman. 
“IT hope you are not unwell.”’ 

“Never farther from it in my life,”’ said Parson 
Brown; “I am quite well, and have had a most de- 
I have been down as far as old Mr. f 
Green’s, and upon my word, I think this is the most 
pleasant neighborhood that I ever saw ; the more I see 
of it, the better I hke it. I feel impatient to get set- 
tled among you.” 

** How soon do you think you will be able to come ?”’ 


—— 


inquired Mr. Wyman. 

“Well, 1 think, in the course of a week,” said the 
‘T have but little to do to settle up my affairs 
And I have been think- 


parson. 
in Brownville, and get away. 
ing it would be a great help to me, as | have no boy, if 





you could spare Lot to go with me, and help about 
packing up things, and going of errands; and then he 
could follow the team and drive the cow; I have an 
excellent cow, that I must bring by all means. 

“T can spare Lot 


~~~ 


Pts 
= 


* Certainly,” said Mr. Wyman. 
well enough for a week, or two weeks, if you want him 
so long, and he shall go with you.” 

Presently Mrs. Wyman called them to breakfast; 
and when the meal was over, Parson Brown said, if 
Lot could be ready in a few minutes, he would start on 
his journey. So Lot went and gave his face an extra 
washing, put on some clean clothes, and came in with 
his eyes as bright as new buttons, highly delighted at 
the idea of going a journey of twenty miles, which was 
three times as far as he had ever been from home 


naar ee 


— asst 


=e 


before. 
“ Now, Lot,” suid Mr. Wyman, “ you must take the 
bridle and go to the upper pasture, above Mr. Sum- 4 


ner’s, and bring Mr. Brown's horse to the house. 


| Where did you leave the saddle when you turned him 


out?” 

“T left that in Mr. Sumner’s barn,” said Lot. 

“ Well, then you've nothing to do but to go and put 
on the bridle and saddle, and ride him home, and then 
we must fix on some little blanket for you to ride be- 
hind.” 

Off Lot went with a nimble step to the upper pasture. 
He caught the horse without difficulty, and led him to ; 


oe 


the barn, and was putting on the saddle, when out 


came little Sally Sumner, who was nearly of Lot's own 
age, and one of his most favorite play-mates. 

“You can’t guess where I'm agoing,” said Lot, 
“ with this horse.” 

“ Why, where be you ?"’ said Sally; “ you're going 
to ride down to the house, I suppose; you aint going 


I —_ 


‘ . , 5 
no where else with him, I know.’ 
“TI be though,” seid Lot; “I'm going to ride 
twenty miles on him, with Parson Brown, and I'm ; 
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going clear home with him, to help him about moving |! 
here.”’ 

“ Oh, I wish I could ride so fur,” said Sally. “ What | 
a pretty horse that is. 
a little ways, wont you ?” 


Let me get on behind, and ride 


“ Yes,” said Lot, who was now ready to mount, and 
leading the horse into the road, he got up on a stump, | 
and from thence jumped on to the saddle. Sally then | 
ascended the stump and jumped on behind him. The | 
horse was high-spirited, and a little vicious withal, espe- 
cially when two mounted him at once. He had, more- | 
over, a trick, when not altogether pleased with his 
rider, of seizing the bits firmly between his teeth, and 
running at his own free will in spite of the reins as fast 
and as far as his humor chose to carry him. As soon 
as Lot turned his head homeward, and invited him by | 
the touch of a small stick to go forward, he threw his | 
heels into the air with sudden and tremendous force. 
Sally screamed, but held on, and Lot, being something | 
of a resolute boy, gave the horse a more hearty cut over | 
the head. With that, he reared and plunged, and threw | 
his heels up again with so much violence, that Sally fell |! 
to the ground. The horse then caught the bits in his | 
teeth, and started into a run. Lot tried to hold him in ! 
with the reins, but had no power over him. By this } 
time, Mr. and Mrs. Sumner, who had heard the screams || 
of Sally, rushed out of the house, and into the road be- i 
fore the horse to try to stop him. But the attempt only | 
added to his speed; for, although Mr. Sumner stood 
in the middle of the road, and spread his arms, and 
shook his hat 'till he perceived the horsé was going to 
leap directly upon him, he then had to jump aside for) 
his life, and the horse shot by like an arrow down the | 
goed. Lot leaned back and pulled upon the reins with 
all his might, but without the least effect. Jonathan | 
Riggs was coming down the lane from his house to the |, 
main road at this critical moment, and seeing at a) 
glance, the situation of affairs, he seized a long club that | 
lay before him, and spurring forward into the road just |) 
in time to brandish it stoutly within about a foot of the \ 
horse’s head as he flew by on the wings of the wind. — | 

Lot, who was now nearly opposite bis home, cast a_ 
wild and beseeching look in that direction for aid; but h 
it was in vain; for though his father and mother and / 
Parson Brown, all came running from the house with H 
their utmost speed, they were still a rod from the road 
when the horse passed them. Mr. Wyman called |) 
loudly to Lot, not to be afraid, but to climg to the 
mane; not a word of which, however, could Lot under, | 
stand. Parson Brown cried whoa, whoa, to the horse \ 
half-a-dozen times over in his sharpest and loudest tone, | 
while at the same time Mrs. Wyman’s shrill voice was 
heard with the others, screaming, Lotte-e, oh, Lotte-e. 





These mingled tones, added quite a «pur to the animal | 
as he passed, and sent him down the round with accele. | 
rated motion. 


As he approached Mr. Peter Wyman’s, that gentle- 
man was going to his barn with a long hay-fork in his | 
hand. He was a resolute man, and determined at once 
to stop the horse. So springing forward, he planted 
himself firmly in the middle of the road, and bran- 





NS OF LOT WYMAN. 


dished his fork as thongh he were about to charge a 
regiment. But the horse seemed to snuff the battle 
afar off, grew fiercer as he came near, and instead of 


‘turning to the right or the left, he plunged directly 


towards him, and Mr. Wyman had but a narrow escape 
from being run over. 

On went the horse with renewed speed. And now 
the only chance that remained for his course to be inter- 
rupted, before passing over a little hill that would carry 
him out of sight, was atold Mr. Green’s. Unfortunately 
the boys were away, and the old gentleman was in the 
garden back of the house, where he saw nothing of 
the race. But the old lady was at the front door, and 
beholding the approach of the horse, and the perilous 
condition of little Lot, who by this time had instinctively 
dropped the reins, and clenched both hands into the 
horse’s mane, she hobbled hastily to the road side, and 


shook her apron briskly at the horse as he came up, 


and by the time she could utter “hold on, Lotty,” they 
had passed by and were ascending the little hill beyond 
the house. 

“ How far is it possible that horse will run?’ said 
Mr. Wyman, trembling with agitation. 

“ Well, I’m afraid he may run ’till he gets home,” 
said Parson Brown, “if he doesn’t fall first. 1 see he 
has got his bits between his teeth; I ought to have 
thought of that and told Lot how to prevent it, and it's 
strange I didn't. I shall never forgive myself in the 
world if the boy meets with any accident.” 

“Tt’s too late to help it now,” said Mr. Wyman, “ but 
we must go after him as fast as possible.” 

So saying, he sent Jonathan Riggs after Peter Wy- 
man’s horse, for Parson Brown to ride, and ran to the 
barn himself and brought his own horse, and in less than 
ten minutes, he and Parson Brown were both mounted 
and driving at a rapid trot down the road. Parson 
Brown nodded to the people as he passed, but did not 
check his horse to bid any one good by. As they passed 
old Mr. Green’s, however, the old lady, who was still 
standing by the road side, beckoned them so earnestly 


| to stop, that they reined up a little to see what she had 


to say. 

“1 want to tell you,” said the old lady, “ not vo feel 
too anxious; for the boy won’t be killed. I know what 
I say, and I want you to believe me and depend upon it. 
It's only one of his ups and downs in life, and he'll 
escape without being much hurt.” 

The earnestness and confidence with which she made 
these declarations, strange as they seemed, did afford 
some small relief to the anxious hearts of Mr. Wyman 
and Parson Brown, who again put their horses into 


quick trot, passed over the hill, and were out of sight. 


| END OF VOL. I. 


| Note.—The rest of the acts of Lot Wyman, with other “ dis- 
| treseful strokes that bis youth suffered,’’ and how he grew up 

to be @ remarkable stout boy, and how he went six months to 
the blacksmithing business, and then returned again to the 
| farm, and how he got the upperhand of the schoolmaster, and 
_what success he met with in his courtships, and how he got 
| married and weat to house-keeping, and how he went into trade 
| and failed, and what followed afterwards, behold, are they not 
| written in the second volume of this history? But whether 
| they will first appear to the reader in the pages of this mag* 
zine, or in a volume fresh from the hands of the book-binder, 
is a question which cannot yet with certainty be decided. 
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THE LUTIN.—A FAIRY LEGEND.) 


BY FRANCES 8. O8GOOD. 


OLp Margaret’s withered features 
Gleam in the red fire-light, 
“Now stay with me, my grandsons three, 
Why wend ye forth to-night?” 
The mnistrel’s mighty wing 
Hark! bow it shakes the roof— 
This eve the fairy Sabbath is, 
And souls should keep aloof. 
The Lutins are abroad 
Jn thousand forms of might, 
To mock the feeble faith of man— 
Ye shall not forth to-night. 
Out spake the eldest, proudly, 
And shook his raven curls, 
I go to meet my Jacqueline, 
My blue-eyed girl of girls!” 
Out spake the second gaily— 
“ Nor Lutin—elf—or fay 
Shall keep me from the beach to-night, 
Where forms the flashing spray.” 
“ And thou, my fair-haired darling ! 
My beautiful and bright! 
Of stories fine great store have I— 
Thou wilt not forth to-night!” 
* Nay! grandame, lisped the loved one, 
With playful, pleading look 
Thy legends keep ‘till I come back 
With blossoms from the brook! 
They're gone!” old Margaret murmured, 
And fierce the minstrel blew, 
And spirit voices echoed round 


* Gone !—gone !’’"—the long night through. 


“She talked of wind and tempest!” 
The careless wanderers cried, 

“ Nor never walked the moon in heaven 
With more resplendent pride!” 
“Ha! there’s old Caspard’s horse, 
His mane like midnight flows ; 

Mount! mount! away, my little steed ! 
How gallantly he goes! 

He'll bear us to the fountain 
We'll have a glorious ride!” 

“Oh! brothers dear! I fear—I fear 
The youthful Adolphe cried. 
“ He goes not to the fountain 
I hear the sea-waves roar 

And hark! the tempest raves above, 
And see! the rain doth pour !” 
Oh! turn him—turn him homeward! 

How wild—how fast he flies! 

It is—it is a Lutin-steed ! 

And he who rides him—dies !" 
They strove in vain to turn him, 
They strove to check his speed, 

The lightning glares—the thuuder bowls 
Around the demon-steed ! 

The ocean heaves before him— 

He neighs with fiendish joy— 

His flaming hoofs have touched the beach! 
Heaven save that shricking boy! 

The cold waves hiss their white lips, 

And deeper yet they go, 

The cold waves close above their heads 
And drown that scream of woe !— 


* . 
The maiden at her lattice— 
The grandame at her door— 
And morning on the misty hills! 
But they come never more! 


Original. 
PHILIP DAVIS, THE FOOT-BALL OF 
FORTUNE. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BY A. D. PATERSON. 


“Oh, world! Thy slippery turns.”—Shakepeare. 


Never did any mortal wight turn upwards towards 
' the heavens a more undeviatingly cheerful aspect, never 
did voice give utterance more constantly to happy ex- 
pression and joyous tones, than were constantly those 
of poor Phil. Davis. From his very birth, he was the 
| Foot-ball of Fortune, yet the oft-occurring vicissitudes of 
|| his life, seemed but to add to the elasticity of his spirit. 
H His favorite song was the old dirty of “ Why should we 
| quarrel for riches,” and his urhesitating practice was 
to show his good fortune when he had it, and partake 
| without scruple in the kindness of others, whenever it 
happened to be offered to him. The flexibility of his 
temper rendered him as the yielding willow, which 
escaped the storm by bending to the blast; whilst the 
| vigor of his person, and the strong moral courage of his 
' soul, caused him to be the oak in resistance against 
oppression and insult. Poor fellow! He was a foot- 
ball that sustained many a kick from the foot of the 
, blind goddess, yet could she not kick him out of the 
field, nor take away his quality of “ rising in the re- 
‘ bound,” with form undistorted, and with elasticity undi- 
|| minished. 
| Phil. Davis first saw the light in an obscure cottage, 
‘small in dimensions, miserably furnished, and still 
| worse supplied with the necessaries of life. So greatly 
distressed in circumstances were his parents, at the 
time of his birth, that they had not wherewithal to hire 
‘a nurse for so interesting and critical ar occasion as this 
“ pleasing punishment which women bear,” and which 
was to present them with an beir to all their privations 
| and miseries. Yet, gentle reader, do not conclude too 
| hastily that Phil. Davis was sprung from the Canaille. 
His father, though not of an ancient lineage, was a gen- 
tleman; that is, he was of respectable connexions, had 
| received a liberal education, and was, at present, a half 
tl pay naval officer, on a miserable pittance, and with no 
other support. His mother was the daughter of an 
English merchant, resident in Lisbon, when Lieutenant 
| Davis, then a fine young fellow bearing his first com- 
| mission, met her at a select ball given to the officers of 
| the ship in which he served. The warm-hearted sailor 
| fell at once deeply in love, and was not long in making 
_ his passion known to his inamorata, But alas! “the 
course of true love never did run smooth.” The gentle 
| Mary Pierce knew too well her father’s love of money, 
and his desire of elevation for his daughter; and, rather 
"than submit her lover to the danger of a refusal from 
| her father’s mouth, or give him the power to break off 
, the attachment by scheme or by violence, she was pre- 
! vailed upon to run away with her lover. Accordingly, 
| when the ship returned to England, he got superseded, 
returned to Lisbon, bore away the girl of his heart, 
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married her, and applied for pardon and a blessing from 
Mr. Pierce, who, in return, sent him her clothes and 


his fervent malediction. 


For a while, the young couple saw all things “ couleur | 


de rose ;” they were happy in each other, and were in 
hopes that Mr. Pierce’s anger, though furious, would 
burn out, and that he would relent. Again and again 
they addressed him, until at length their letters were 
returned unopened, and now indeed they believed that 
the malediction had weight. Having applied to be su- 
perseded, Lieutenant Davis found that he could not 
easily get on full pay again, and five shillings a day was 
but a poor sum fora subsistence, particularly to supply 
comforts toone whom the honest but unthinking sailor 
loved with the most devoted affection, and who had 


been used to all the comforts and luxuries of affluence. | 


The young wife, however, who possessed in full measure 
that female virtue which consists of fortitude in endu- 
rance, and willing determination to take full share in 
the diffiulties which encompassed the husband of her 
choice, besought and prevailed upon him to seek out a 
cheap habitation in a cheap part of the country, and 
there commence to shape their course according to cir- 
cumstances. This was done, and we now behold them 
at their humble cottage near Exeter. 


Still intent on getting an appointment, Davis occa- 
sionally addressed the powers at the Admiralty, and on 
the morning of our hero’s birth, he had walked down to 
Exeter to inquire for letters at the Post-office there. A 
kind-hearted and decent widow, who lived near had, 
for some days, given much of her time to friendly 
attentions toward Mrs. Davis, and he had left the pair 
together when he quitted home. To the Post-office he 
went. There was a letter—a large one; not “On His 


Majesty’s service,” 


and stamped with the Admiralty 
seal, but fastened with black wax, and bearing the im- 
pression of J. S. & Co.; moreover it was—fortunately 
for him—post paid. Now, one would suppose that 
under such circumstances, nothing could be easier than 
to open the letter and peruse the contents. That was 
not the case, however, with the worthy lieutenant; he 
turned it over and over, looked at the superscription, 
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!! draft on Messrs. Stockton’s bank at Exeter, for two hundred 

|| pounds ; the remainder we shall have pleasure in handing over 
after the customary legal forms are complied with. 

} We are, etc. etc. 

| Johnson, Scott & Co., 

3. Pump Court, Inner Temple, London,” 


_ For a moment, Davis was bewildered, and it was not 
until he had gathered up his scattered recollection that 
| he bethought him of a distant relation of his father’s, 
, whom he himself had never seen, but whom he had 
heard of as an enterprizing young man, then somewhere 
in India, but holding little communication with his friends 
at-home. This must be the person, but how he could 
| have found an interest in the heart of the distant stran- 
| ger, or how he could have been known to have exis- 
” said the 


delighted tar, “ here is the draft, sure enough! Let's 


' tence, Davis could not surmise. ‘ However,’ 


see if it be genuine and good, and then,” added he, 

with an expression of joy in his countenance, yet with a 
j tear in his manly eyes—* then, my Mary, thy present 
comforts shall first be attended to, and afterwards they 
| shall be made permanent.” 


The poor, but upright Davis was respected in the 
midst of his poverty: he was also known to many of the 

| leading people in Exeter, although his means would not 
permit him to mingle with them. Among others the 
senior partner of the bank to which he was now hasten- 
ing with elastic tread was greatly inclined, but knew not 
how, to serve him. When therefore he presented his 
draft, and showed Mr. Stockton the letter, it was imme- 

| diately cashed without discount, and Davis received the 
‘old gentleman’s sincere congratulations. From thence 
it was little more than the work of a moment to fly 
through Exeter, to engage a good nurse and an active 
female servant, to purchase a hamper of wine and 
other creature comforts, hire a postchaise into which he 
stuffed all his perquitions living and dead, put himself 

| along with them, and drove home with the eager haste 
of a pursued fugitive. Arrived, he sprang from the 


vehicle with sparkling eyes and with. joyous tones he 
” 





| exclaimed, ‘“ Where are you, Mary, my dear Ma , 
when he was stopped by the good old widow, who inti- 
mated to him to be quiet, and not startle his wife, who 
had but one hour ago made him—a father! The tears 


then at the seal, and seemed to be utterly confounded. | sprang to his eyes; he remained mute and fixed for a 


“* Now who in heaven’s name are J. S. and Co.,” at | 


length exclaimed he, ‘‘ and what can they have to say 
tome. Not lawyers, thank God; for, poor as I am, I 
do not yet owe any man a farthing. Good Hea- 


vens, | hone it is not any thing amiss about my hard- | 


moment as if in inward devotion, and then recovering 
_ himself he said in reply, “ But I have news for her, Mrs. 


' Norton; such news! It will strengthen her dear heart 


/more than all your possets and stews.” 


i} 
' 


“You must not tell her them now, Captain, Mrs. 


hearted father-in-law! In my poor Mary’s condition, || Davis is too weak to bear any news, good or bad; keep 
a shock might be dangerous to her.” Again he looked || them ’till you see a proper opportunity and then deliver 
at the letter, and at length he hastily broke the wax. | them cautiously.” 

“Pooh!” said he, “let me know the worst; I am not | 
going to exchange looks with a sheet of paper.” 
contents were as follows :-— 


“You are right, my dear old lady, you are right, but 
The look here; I’ve brought a nurse and a handy lass, and a 
\ lot of knick-knacks which nurse says is good for my 

Sin :—As the Solicitors in England, to Heary Roberts, Esq. |_Mary ;—go to work all of you; bless her, get all she 

of Calcutta, Executor of the last will and testament of your |. = : 

late relation, Henry Davis, so long resident in that city, we are |, wants, and—how is she ? May I see her? Shall I run 

instructed to inform you that your said relation, lately de-| up stairs ?”’ 

ceased, has bequeathed you a legacy of six thousand pounds, | a : J : 

which we are empowered to pay you on demand. Having | “ Wait,” cried the widow. I'll go and tell her you ve 


learned your address from your Ageut in Arundel Street, we || returned ; and, mind,—when you do go up stairs that 
i ’ ’ 


learned, also, concerning your somewhat straitened means at | fe 
this time, and have therefore taken the liberty to enclose a |! you must be very quict. 
4 
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In due time he was admitted, kissed his wife and bis |! 
boy, got his tale told, and put the house and its dear 
inhabitants into a comfortable state. Thus was Phil. | 
born in the extreme of poverty and affliction, and cra- 
died in the lap of ease and plenty, if not of affluence. 


you here. I thought you had given up all intention of 
pursuing a naval career.” 
“You have a right to think so, sir,” replied Davia, 


_“T am but too well aware that the step Laook when I 


had the honor to serve under your command, was but 


| too well calculated to shut the doors of this house against 


And now Lieutenant Davis proceeded to London, to 
settle the affair of his legacy, intending also, whilst in | 
that city, to renew his application at the Admiralty for | 
employment. For Davis was not an indolent man who | 
could sit down in contented obscurity, ignobly eating | 


the bread of idleness, and sinking ultimately into his 


grave a useless member of society. He had chosen the 


navy as a profession, and he was desirous to rise in it, | 
to distinguish himself therein; and he was now further | 
solicitous on that head, that he might transmit an hono- | 
rable name to this first pledge of his affection. Chance 
—if it be not a profanity to use the word—chance, 
according to the ordinary occupation of the term, ena- | 
bled him to succeed in his application at this time. The | 
attornies wee, what lawyers are much more frequently | 
than they oh.in credit for—honest men, with kind inten- | 


tions; they informed him that his legacy was invested | 
in the handsof merchants in the East Indies, of high | 
character and of extensive commercial relations, who | 
from the nature of Indian commerce were enabled to | 
allow much higher rates of interest upon loans than | 
could be obtained in Europe; that it was a very custo- | 
mary thing there for officers and such others as had 
accumulated small fortunes in that quarter of the world | 
to make investments with the most distinguished mer- | 
chants in India, who were considered perfectly safe and | 
who paid their several interests with the most secrupu- 


lous punctuality; that his legacy was at present produ- | 


' 


cing him ten per cent., but that he was at perfect liberty 
to withdraw it immediately, and the agent in London | 
would give him a check for the amount if he should | 
desire it. 

Was it cupidity in the heart of Davis, which inclined | 
him to let his newly acquired property remain in that) 
distant but profitable investment? No, the young sailor | 
had no such sordid feeling about him. He was gene-| 
rous, liberal, open, and free; but in imagination he saw | 
80 many additions to the comfort of his beloved wife, so | 
much wider a field of speculation for the advantage of | 


their offspring, that the temptation was strong; and xd 


scarcely waited for the assurances of the lawyers that), 


such investments are commonly considered quite peg 
ones, ere he determined to let the money remain. He 
proceeded to the Agent’s in Coleman street, drew a 
year’s dividend, now due, setiled with the worthy John- 
son’s & Co., and, a comparatively wealthy man, he next 
proceeded to Charing Cross—a path beaten by the foot 


of many an anxious officer, for it led to both the} 


Admiralty and the Horse Guards. 

He was loitering about in the waiting room, until his 
turn should arrive, when a door opened, and from the 
inner apartment came his former commander, Captain 
Sibley. Salutations were exchanged, and Captain 


| 
ii 





Sibley coming up to him said, somewhat coldly, but not 


ungraciously, “‘ So, Mr. Davis, I little expected to see! 


me; and therefore it is that I patiently endure the many 
rebuffs I have met with from their Lordships, in the 
hope that by a persevering eoqtipennse they may be 
induced to relent at Jast.”’ 

** Ah, Davis,” returned Capt. Sibley, kindly, “ it wasa 
mad trick for a lad who had but just donned bis epaulettes, 
to cast them down at the feet of ‘ My Lords,’ and run a 
wild goose chase after a girl. Nay, excuse me,” added 
he, seeing Davis look serious, “ I mean nothing offensive. 
Well, you married an old friend’s daughter, as I under- 


, stood; did the old gentleman relent, did he come down 


handsomely 7" 
“ That is a sore point, Capt. Sibley, I regret to say 


| that we remain under the iflexible displeasure of Mr. 


Pierce; and have had to bear up against much diffi- 


_culty. That however is now removed, as I have just 


|| come into possession of a large legacy, which, in worldly 


matters, has removed from us all anxieties; and I am 
now additionally incited to prove to their Lordships my 
ardent zeal for our profession, by asking for employment 
when I can well remain at home without it. My dear 
Mary wishes it also, for she has a noble soul, and values 
her husband’s honor, and I have an infant boy, Capt. 
, Sibley, who may one day be useful to his country, in his 


turn.” 


| “ My dear Davis,” replied the other with friendly 


warmth, “TI rejoice to hear this. Leave the matter to 


| 


| me; I believe I may flatter myself with some interest 


here, and I'll go and try it immediately. Do not go 
away ‘till I come back ; and if your turn arrive for an 
_ interview, pass it by to the nextinturn.”” Saying which, 
| Capt. Sibley went back by the way he had just come, 
/and in a quarter of an bour they met again. 
_ “ Well, Davis, I have done it for you. But you have 
_ not gotyapon a bed of roses I can tell you. It is a pro- 
bationary course you are to have, as second lieutenant in 
/a sloop of war on the Northern station. A horrid life, 
God knows, but it will be a purgation of past offences; 
}and who knows but I get you with me again ;—that is, 
unless you achieve promotion,—no easy task now-a-days. 
| —Well, what say you, will it do? Will you grin and 
| bear it ?”’ 
“T will indeed, Capt. Sibley,” said Davis, laughing 


| heartily; “and I thank you cordially and sincerely for 
, your kind interposition in the matter. But although I 
| would take up my appointment if it were sent to-morrow, 
I should not be sorry if it were delayed a few weeks, 
for my Mary is still weak and my boy is but six weeks 
, old.” 

They then separated with mutual expressions of 
regard; and the elated Davis returned to bis family, 
rich in the goods of fortune, happy in seeing his wife and 
child gaining healih and strength, and proud in the 
prospect of once more being engaged in the service of 
his country,—ar employment which had been the subject 
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of many a youthful dream, and in which he continued to || likeness in mind and temper, she poured out her soul in 
indulge anticipations of honor and distinction. In about | private, in fervent prayer and praise,—and found comfort. 


two months from this time he received an appointment It was well said by Sterne that “God tempers the 


as junior liewtenant of the Rattlesnake, sloop of war, to wind to the shorn lamb.’”’ The observation was well 
which, after a tender leave-taking of his wife and infant, | exemplified in the person of Mrs. Davis. Her younger 
he immediately attended. | boy continued to droop and at length was taken from 
Little Phil was a sprightly child, and the joy of his! her; and while she yet grieved for him she began to 
mother’s heart. His disposition was early developed, perceive that her gallant husband’s days were numbered. 
and it proved like his father’s, a joyous, hilarious one.) It was not a sudden and overwhelming shock that she 
He was bold and venturesome also, fond of rambling, |) experienced, but a gradual conviction that overpowered 
climbing trees, mounting the donkies in the bye roads, | her hopes; it led her, in the midst of her prayers for 
and was continually putting his mother into twitters of | his recovery, to humble herself at the throne of mercy, 
maternal fear, which, as in mothers generally, only en- | and to utter with the publican of the Divine parable, 
deared him the more to her heart. Seven years passed | “God, be merciful to me, a sinner.” Yet she adding 
on; Lieutenant Davis had shown himself a brave and } thereto the words of Job, “It is the Lord, let him do 
skilful officer, and at length having the command of a what seemeth him good,” and the still more touching 
perilous cutting-out party, he effected his object after) words of the Saviour himself, “ Father, not my will but 
a tremendous resistance, captured a large vessel, but | thine be done.” 
was most desperately wounded near the close of the Mary was right; her husband’s days were numbered. 
expedition. He was brought on board senseless, and | He languished, grew worse and worse, and finally became 
eo dreadfully was he injured that it became necessary to | sensible that his career was drawing toits close. Hence- 
supersede him; but the government acknowledged his | forth he became assiduous to impress upon the infant 
services by promoting him to the rank of Commander. | mind of his boy that it would be his duty in every emer- 
In the course of those years Davis had been a few times | gency to protect his mother, to regard his religious duties 
homie on short leave, and great were the rejoicings of | as paramount to all others, but, next to them, his honor, 
Phil and his brother, great also, of course, was the | and to revere the counsels of the parent who had from 
delight of his affectionate Mary; but now, sadly was | his birth been his guide and protector. His next cares 
the heart chastened of its delight, as the carriage was were to administer strength and consolation to his wife, 
slowly drawn up to the door, containing the bruised and || who happily had a soul capable of receiving it, without 
wounded father and husband. Mrs. Davis strove to) diminution of her love for the object who thus endes- 
keep down the appearance of her anguish, in bustling | vored to speak peace to herheart. Finally he arranged 


about to place him at ease, but Phil could not repress |, his worldly affairs according to the best of his judgment, 





his emotions, and unconsciously disturbed his father by | for the welfare and security of the loved ones whom he 
the utterance of his sorrow. Soon however he was | was about to leave, and died like a man and a Christian 
schooled by his mother, who made him sensible of the | with forgiveness at his heart and a blessing on his lips. 
distress he inflicted by boisterous grief, and the boy quickly || Sore smitten was the gentle uncomplaining Mary! 
became an excellent nurse as well as pleasing companion || Of husband and of one child bereft;—among strangers 
to his doating father. 


| who, although many might and did sympathize with her, 
But Mrs. Davis had another invalid im the house; her | yet few could enter into the depth of her feelings, and 
younger son had never been a healthy child, he had also ¥ all or nearly all sought occasion to shun the house of 
suffered greatly from an attack of the scarlet fever, from | mourning. Her father too, far from her and in anger; 
which be had never fully recovered. He was now fast! to whom then should she turn and find comfort? To 
declining, and the grieved heart of poor Mary was but | her God she turned with a contrite spirit; in the spirit 
«eo well convinced that her youngest born would shortly | which dictated the exclamation, “ Father I have sinned 
be taken from her. She was a pious woman, and except | against Heaven and before thee.” To her God, in the 
in that instance of rebellion in which she escaped from. first place, and next to the remaining child of her affec- 
her father’s house with the man of her heart, she had tion, even to poor sunny-faced Phil. But even as she 
ever been all that her parents could wish. Her meek | caressed him, and viewed bis speaking features, so like 
spirit which forbade reproachful reflections on her | those of her lost husband, her heart gradually filled, the 
father’s barshness, and enabled her to bear without | tears sprung into her eyes, and her utterance became 
repining the bitterness of poverty into which ber mar-) choked. 
riage bad immediately plunged her, sustained her still H Phil, on such occasions would endeavor to comfort 
as she administered to the comforts of her wounded | her. “ Dear mamma,” the sensible boy would exclaim, 
husband and her dying child. She considered ull she | « you tell me God has taken dear papa to himself, to be 
suffered as the chastenings of Providence, which bruises happy for ever; why then, mamma, why should you cry? 
without breaking, and which tempers and purifies even | [f papa and Robert are so happy, we need not continue to 
in the five of affliction. And she was not without the ery for them.—And, dear mamma, I suppose I am not yet 
consolation and satisfaction which such a heart can|| good enough to be taken to them; but I will be very 
minister to itself. Conscious of her noble husband's | good, and try to do all you would wish me, and will 
firm affection, blest every hour with the sight of her | always be obedient, and mother I will now be disobe- 
boy, «ho was the image of his father in person, aud his | dient ; so don't cry any more, dear mamma.” 
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Little did the boy know the sting that was contained 
in these infantine protestations. Alas! was not her 
present distress the just reward of her own disobe- 
dience, and ought she not to prostrate herself at the feet 
of her parent, imploring his forgiveness? To be con- 
vinced and to act were with her matters of quick suc- 
cession; she wrote to her father, though fearing that he 
would return her letter as he had previously done with 
some others; she described her bereaved state and the 
disadvantages under which her child labored in being 
cast off from his kindred, although providentially pro- 
vided for as regarded the goods of fortune. 

This time she was more fortunate in her application 
than heretofore. Mr. Pierce had read, in the English | 
papers, the account of his son-in-law’s gallant conduct; | 
it softened him and caused proud emotions to rise within | 
him; he next perceived his promotion, which still flat- 
tered the old man’s pride; and then came the report of 
his sufferings and death, and all the father returned to | 
his bosom, so long und so abundantly filled with angry 
sensations. He had nearly wrought himself up to a), 
determination to address bis widowed daughter when | 


her letter reached him. His pride was saved, he had 
but to accord the forgiveness she had asked, and to rein- | 
state her in her former position as the mistress of his 
house. 

It has been well, though tritely said, that ‘‘ man pro- | 
vides, but God decides.”’ It so turned out in this 
instance, and the widow and her son were destined to 
another blow before the parental embrace could be re- | 
ceived by them. In the interval between the despatch | 
of her letter and the receipt of its reply, there arrived | 
one from the London agent of the house in India in which |, 


all the property was invested, stating that the firm bad ) 
stopped payment, the affairs were in the greatest con- |) 
fusion, and, whilst it would be an indefinitely long period f 
before matters could be wound up, it was likewise a very 
doubtful case whether there would be a single shilling 
in the pound of dividend, from the assets. Here was a 
blow! From a competency allowing all the conve- | 
niences of life, and something to spare for charity, she |! 
was in a moment bereft of all, save her pension as a ‘ 
commander's widow; and her boy, her pride and com- 
fort, would be turned adrift upon the world with scarcely 
a friend in it but his almost helpless mother. Happily 
a judicious economy had always reigned in her house- 
hold, and moderation prevailed both in enjoyments and | 
desires. She had a small modicum of money at her, 
hand when this new affliction fell upon them, and she | 
was not driven to immediate want. A removal was | 
quickly made into a cheaper abode, and all expensive | 
furniture was sold. She took Phil’s education chiefly } 
into her own hands, and now awaited patiently, though | 
with sad forebodings, the result of her application to her | 
father. \ 
The answer arrived, and the very sight of it was a l 
balm to her spirits. How often and how fervently she 
kissed it, how closely she pressed it against her aching | 
bosom as though a portion of her father's spirit were | 
infused into the insensible paper, how she bleased the 
hand that penned the welcome characters which there 
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she read, and how at length with hurried steps she 
buried herself in the privacy of her chamber, and on her 
knees poured forth her grateful heart to the merciful 
Disposer of events! These were the exstacies of the 
first hour; but when calmer thoughts returned, she 
considered with dismay that her confined circumstances 
precluded her from obeying on the instant the welcome 
command of her father. Delay, still delay, must ensue ; 
and oh! what other disasters might yet betal, before the 
happy consummation of her wishes. She instantly wrote’ 
again, describing her vicissitudes and present difficulties, 


and begging his instructions howtoact. But the old gen- 
_ tleman’s anxiety to fold bis daughter again to his bosom 
now quite equalled the eagerness of that daughter, and 


he replied that he should retire from business and return 
to England; he instructed ber to prepare a neat and 
retired abode and said that he hoped soon to be with her. 
Mary esteemed the acquaintance among whom she had 
lived so long, she loved her late cottage, and besides, she 
disliked to seek out new connexions. She therefore 
obtained her old homestead, which she fitted up with 
special regard to her father’s comforts, and at length in 
a short time she rejoiced once more in that father’s 
smiles. 

And how goes on the young “ foot-ball of fortune” all 


this while?” He is but eleven years old, yet bis vicis- 


situdes in a worldly point of view have been many and 


' . . . *-* . 
of weighty importance. Born in the depths of indi- 


gence, cradled in affluence, in early years become 
fatherless, shortly afterwards destitute of the fickle 
fortune’s goods ; and once more in brief space destined 
to be the joy of lis grandsire’s declining age, aud dear 
to him as the very “apple of his eye.”” This moral 
foot-ball is a rough game, and surely on the part of Phil. 
Davis it is drawing near to end ;—he has been remorse- 
lessly kicked, in the play-ground of the world, yet be is 
not affected by the blows. No, good readers, the game 
is not quite ended yet; but the foot-ball will keep its 
elasticity and form to the end; and our triend Phil. wild 
conquer, even by sheer endurance and unsheinking 
equanimity. 

The most dangerous juncture in Phil. Davis’ whole 


life, was now at hand—that, namely, of being a grand- 


father’s pet. In a short time the old gentleman became 
so fond of him, that he could scarcely bear the bey to 
be out of his sight. Wheresoever he went, Phil. muse 
go with him, wheresoever be sat, Phil. must sit next 
him, whatsvever he planned, Phil. must be in the 
council, To go to echool was utterly out of the quas- 
tion; masters of all sorts must come to him; in short, 
every body found it necessary, if they wanted to gain 
a point or a favor from old Mr. Pierce, their most di- 
rect mode of application was through young Master 
Philip. Alas! How many a fine intellect and pro- 
mising disposition has made shipwreck through sueh un- 
discriminating fondness as that to which Phil. Davis 
was at that period exposed, But, in trath, he was a 
noble bey, and his mother had ably discharged her duty 
towards him; she was well aware of the danger in 
which he was placed, and took every means to guard 
him against the consequences which were to be appre. 
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hended, consistently with the reverence and affection | 


with which she regarded her father. But vicissitudes 
and agitations had sorely shaken this admirable mother, 
and she began to perceive that she was not long for this 
world. Calm, resigned, and resvlute, she immediately 
addressed herself to all the additional cares necessary 
to strengthen the mind and principles of her son; she 
knew his mental strength even at that early age, and 
she tested it. She told him that she was hastening to 
join his father and his brother, encouraged him in the 
path of honor, rectitude, and self-independence, and 
instructed him how to contribute to his grandfather’s 


comfort. She next endeavored to prepare the old gen- | 


tleman on the same subject, but he was so greatly affect- 


ed thereby, that she dared not repeat the attempt. She» 


was, however, right in her anticipations, and gradually 
sank to rest, expiring on the thirteenth anniversary of 
her beloved boy’s natal day. 

The first burst of grief on the part of Mr. Pierce for the 
loss of his daughter, was violent and excessive; he refused 
to be comforted, and it required all the exertions of bis 
grandson, who had “ that within which passeth show,” 
to alleviate his distress. But the fierceness of the blaze 
soon reduces the fire to embers, and so it was with Mr. 
Pierce. Ina little time the remembrance of commer- 
cial matters came across his theughts, and he now re- 
solved that Phil. should become an eminent merchant. 
But our hero bad no vocation that way; from bis earliest 
years, he had formed the notion of following in the steps 
of his father, and to any other calling or profession, he 
could not for an instant call his mind. Moreover, the 
youngster inherited the firmness—perhaps obstinacy— 
of bis progenitor, and, in the affair of his future desti- 


nation in life, his mind was made up. In a little time, | 


certain small tiffs took place between the senior and 
the junior, each appearing to be as determined as the 
other; ‘till at length the grandfather could bear it no 
longer. The arbitrary spirit which, in former years, his 
deceased daughter had dreaded to encounter, broke out 
again; and one day after a fiery invective against the 
perversity of headstrong youth, to which Philip made 
the oft-repeated observation, that he should never be 
able to succeed in any profession except that of his 
voluntary choice, the old man sternly exclaimed— 
“Hark ye, sir; I shall trouble myself no farther to 


convince you. You have shown me that you possess the 


self-will of one of your parents, and the rebellious spirit 


of the other. Do not interrupt me, sir’’—for the boy |! 


was ubout to reply indignantly to the uncalled-for cen- | 
sure on the memory of his father and mother—*“ hear 

my decision, and obey it. Since you will go to sea, go! 
But as my honor will not allow me to let a member of | 
my own family, however unworthy, be placed in an un- 
becoming position, I shall procure you a station on the 


quarter deck ; I shall also settle on you an allowance of | 


£60 a year for your life, and thenceforth you take your 
leave of me, and your prospects of inheritance.” 

He waited a moment, looking 1n the face of the youth 
as if hoping a reply; none was forthcoming, however, | 
and he stalked angrily away. 

A reply! He had effectually elosed the mouth of his | 


grandson against that contingency. Grief and indigna- 
tion were swelling in his bosom so as almost to over- 
power him. What? His gallant father, whose memory 
was respected by his country, and whose parental kind- 
ness had hallowed him in the heart of his son! His 
sainted mother, to whom he owed every generous im- 
pulse of his soul, and who had been meekness itself! 
Himself, too, considered by his grandfather capable of 
foregoing what he thought right, for the sake of inheri- 
tence! The thought was humiliating. 

He persevered ; he would not wound his grandfather's 
proud feelings by refusing his allowance, but he held to 
his resolution to go into the navy. A ship was found, 
he joined her, and for ten years the relatives saw not 
each other again. In the meanwhile, the whee! of for- 
tune proceeded in its endless roll, and her **‘foot-ball ” 
continued his erratic movements according to the impe- 
tus which the blind goddess gave it. He was earnest 
in his profession, for he loved it; and many a one in 
the service could recognize, in young Davis, the father 
renewed. He rose in rank with all the rapidity which 
his services deserved, and the rules of the navy would 
admit of; and when, upon the winding up of his East 
Indian affairs, he found that nearly three thousand 
pounds were saved to him from the wreck, he wrote to 
his grandfather stating the circumstance, and declining, 
with thanks, to avail himself any farther of his bounty. 
The old gentleman was touched by the mildness and 
apparent docility of the young man, apparent in this 
letter, no less than by the dignity of demeanor and inde- 
pendence of spirit which it evinced. Old emotions of 
love again returned, he made overtures of reconcilia- 
tion, which were respectfully accepted, and Mr. Pierce, 
after living to see his grandson a post captain, at length 
expired in his arms, at a good old age, bequeathing to 
the gallant sailor all his property. 

As for Phil., as a‘ foot-ball,” dame fortune at length 
gave him her final kick, and quitted the charge of him. 
It rolled him into a soft spot, where he lies very muclr 
at his ease; namely, into a happy marriage with an 
amiable girl, who has subsequently presented him with 
half a dozen—“ olive branches, round about his table.” 


Tue desire of change betrays itself on our very en- 
tranee into life, and continually operates in us ‘till we 
die. We desire change of posture, of action, of food, 
change of all objects affecting the senses, for the eye 
cannot long remain fixed upon one object, and the 
mind still less upon one idea. Nature seems to have 
implanted this desire in us, amongst many other wise 
purposes, in order timely to arrest us in the midst both 
of our labors and pleasures, lest we continue either of 


‘them to our prejudice; and happy is he, who early 


acquires the habit of most commonly obeying her gentle 
admonitions, without waiting ‘till she upbraid him more 
or less loudly, for unreasonable and repeated proeras- 
tinations. By doing so, he escapes numerous evils, nor 
only temporary, but permanent, for seasonable changes 
are indispensable to the steady well being both of the 
mind and the body. 
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LITERARY REVIEW. | 


. & Blanchard.—This valuable publication takes precedence of 


Forest Days: by G. P. R. James; Harper & Brothers. 
We consider this novel worthy of the high reputation of Jumes, 
and if we are not greatly mistaken, it is but a corrected and 
remodelled production of some early effort, put forward under 
the protection of his name. The characters are destitute of 
the life-like interest which generally invest his personages, and 
a common place, nay, a careless style runs throughout its 
pages. The scene is laid in the time of Robin Hood, who is 
made to figure conspicuously in the progress of the story with || 
his brother outlaws, in the merry forest of Sherwood. Hugh l 
de Monthermer, Richard de Ashby, Alured Ralph Harland, 


Tue Encycropepia or Grocrapny: by Hugh Murray; Lea 


all works of a kindred character. It is not only a Geography, 
but in fact a work of universal information; not an object 


either relating to the natural or moral laws of creation, but 


what is minutely investigated and clearly expounded. The 
governments of the various nations, their commerce, political 
and civil institutions, bave all received the most careful consi- 
deration, while the different wood engravings are all or nearly 
original, and finished in the highest style of the art. The 
American edition has been carefully revised and corrected 
throughout, and brought down to the period of its publication, 
by such modifications of the original text as the nature of the 


Kate Greenly and Lucy, are all of them pleasing, if not effec- ' changes made seemed to require. The portion of the work 
tive characters, and if not what we might expect from the ge- | relating to the United States, has been written anew, and fills 
nius of James, yet they will find favor in the eyes of those who} over two hundred pages; a new and large map of this country 
read but for amusement. This issue makes the fourteenth \ has also been given, and wood cuts have been added to the 
number of this excellent series—complete without omission or! chapter devoted to its description. Some idea may be formed 
abridgement. i of the value and character of the work, when it is known it will 


' cost the publishers over thirteen thousand dollars. 
Apam Brown: by the Author of Brambletye House ; Harper | 


& Brothers. No.15 of Library of Select Novels.—A novel that 
is naturally drawn in all its characters, and one whose scene is ! 
laid in modern times. The character of Adam Brown is well | 
preserved, and is a faithful picture of a certain race of the 
human species, who do much good to society at the expense of 
their own feelings and purse. The beautiful female creation, 
Isola, ie poartrayed with a delicacy ead truth, while the atricals. The Park has certainly opened, but not under favo- 
noble-hearted and enthusiastic Adam is a picture often to be | 
: ‘ : | rable auspices, A new comedy, entitled “ Mothers and Daugh- 
met with among those whose intellectual desires outstrip their || 3 ; . 
: |, ters,” was presented on the opening night, but, as the piece 
pecuniary meaus, All the other personages, and they are || ‘ , ° . 
sea ag : : | proved heavy and drawling in its language, it failed to make 
many, are judiciousiy and uaturally interwoven in the plot, | tualicnss Kinmmusentitin dlea tin aia Ww 
) fo 
and the interest is preserved without abatement to the denoue- P ve a po wy ve = 
| ever, that the management deserve the utmost credit for the 


, , ti 1 
RE, WEIEE CESS te the entieeticn of he ponder | splendor and correctness with which the comedy was produced. 


| It is absolutely melancholy to be compelled to record the fact, 
| that the supposed “ first theatre in the union" is playing 


THEATRICALS. 


Tue pest month has been one exhibiting a total dearth in the- 


Autson’s History or Evrope.—We have received numbers 


four and five of this great work, which is devoted to the internal II might? A \ : 
transactions of Europe, in the years "97 and "98, so fraught with an... ~ aay oom r: © the taste of the pablie Gepre- 
' ciated? or is it the scarcity of money that causes the desertion 


£2 a ties anal ek on tte eieaman andl of the drama? These questions are hourly asked, but never 
which becomes doubly 0, from the eloquent and picturesque | answered, Our unbiassed opinion is, that the managers of 
description of this writer. Of the excellence of the werk, we | theatres generally, have bronght this ruin upon themselves. 
peed uo other proof than that it has been already translated They have succumbed so long to the exorbitant demands of 
into the French, Italian, German, and Arabic languages. In lia otare, Cat Che puitis hace Sess co Genpened eam 
Evgland it has passed through three editions, and the enter- poe hievcnitnwsteiss. |. semmmagriphecc — = ea Pv or 
prizing Harpers cannot speedily enough supply the American Ath res — gate ter 7 : — qrentus (! 1) end whats, 

| nine times in ten, received with favor and trumpeted forth as a 


market with thelr beantifel reprint. |, being hitherto unknown in this or any other world. This, we 


Taves ano Skercnes: by Nathaniel Greene; Little & Brown, | conceive, to be the true cause of the decline of the drama. Let 
Boston.—Mr. Greene has given to the world a volume of light ™*nagers secure good stock companies, composed of persons of 
stories, excellently translated from the German, French, and | education, intellect, and mind,—excluding all those who have 


Italian languages. Mr. Greene, unlike the generality of trans- | adopted the profession to save themselves from the workhouse, 


lators, pursues not ‘the literal line"’—the cabined and con- | and who would be far better employed sawing wood or sweeping 
fined method of giving word for word, and thought for thought. |) the reste, which occupation would be more congenial to their 
He appears to us, before commencing upon his task, to become | limited faculties. The Bowery hg# not been as well attended as 
thoroughly imbued with the style and tone of his prototype, || during the previous month. We presume the inclement state of 

| the weather, and the consequent suspension of business, have 


and then, in his own pleasing manner, presents us with a- ‘ : 
spirited and graphic copy. Translations are only interest- | operated, materially egainst allof the theatres. The successful 


ing and valuable when so made, and in this he eminently | dramas of‘ Rienzi,” Norman Leslie,” and “ Rookwood,” have 
excels. The volume is neatly executed in its mechanical de- | bees the important features—the former ones did but litth,— 
partment, and the contents will amply repay perusal. || while the latter nightly filled the theatre. We perceive that Mra. 
|, Booth (so extensively known and appreciated as Miss De Barr,) 
Cuarin’s Lectures: C. L. Stickney—The philosophy of | has been added to the Company. Mr. Johu R, Scott, Mr. James 
reform, is the subject of these lectures, and discoveries which | Wallack, Mr. Clarke, Mr. Gates, and Mrs. Preston continue 
the author infers exists only in Christianity, not born of human | @ttached to this establishment. The Olympic, pursues, os 
wisdom nor drawing its life from human organizations, In his || heretofore, its quiet way, regardiess of the existence of other 
own language, “In Christianity are enshrived our faith in || places of amusement. Several new pieces have been performed 
human progress—our confidence in reform. It is indissolubly | during the month—the most prominent of whieh we may in- 
connected with all that is hopeful, spiritual, capable in man.” | stance “ The White Cat.” Not having seen it ourselves wo 
The compositions will be found to contain much valuable matter | cannot speak from “ ocular demonstration.” We hear, how- 
imbued with a highly religious, moral, and benevolent feeling: | ever, it is well worth witnessing. Mr. Mitehell has produced 
and especially condemning the intolerant spirit which would | & variety of novelty this season for the gratification of the fre- 
oppose all systems for the furtherance of the gorpel and the | quenters of his neat little theatre, and we hope his enterprize 
moral condition of man but their own. will be richly rewarded. 
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A FAVORITE DUETT—COMPOSED BY HARRINGTON. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


Assiet me, chaste Dian, the nymph te re —-% wn 


More wild than the recback, ane win@iN te 


le pity o’ertake her whe 
The’ aphneo’s pursued, ‘gle Myrtille that dies, 








EDITORS’ TABLE. 


In concluding the eighteenth volume of the * Ladies’ Com- | 
panion,” we deem it necessary to say a few words respecting 
our future intentions. On the first of May, the work will ap- | 
pear in an entirely new garb. A new and beautiful fount of 
type of a larger and clearer face, having been cast expressly 
for the publication. The embellishments will also present a 
higher order in both design and execution, with occasional 
extra engravings, by the best artists of our country. Beauti- 
ful as this department has hitherto been acknowledged to be | 
the improvements we shall hereafter make in it, will elevate it 
above al] contemporary publications, The fashion plates will | 
aleo undergo considerable alteration, the greatest care being 
taken to present the most recent and correct style of Parisian 
costumes. New and popular writers of the highest distinction | 
in both Europe and America, will be added to our already nu- 
merous list of contributors, and neither pains nor expense will | 
be spared to render this favorite magazine in all its depart- | 
ments, as perfect us experience, capital, and talent can accom- 
With these valuable improvements, we shall commence 


plish. 
our nineteenth volume, to which we respectfully call the atten- 
tion of the public—and also beg to remind our NUMEROUS | 
DELINQUENT SURSCRIGERS of their arrears. 

receive credence when we state that, at 
the aggregate sum of buck subscriptions amount to over 
TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLARS. 
seck to evade defraying their dues on the plea that they know 
not exactly the amount o° their arrears, but such is vo honora- 


this moment 


We know there are many who 


ble excuse, as by referring to their receipts they can at once | 
We hope, therefore, | 


ascertain the date of their last payment. 
they will act upon this hint, and promptly remit the whole, or 
even part of their arrears. It annoys us to be compelled so 


It will hardly | 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


| colors te the first company of the “ Wash ngt: n Temperance 


frequently to appeal to such delinquents, but in the present case | 


we trust we will not appeal in vain, especially as the great im- 
provements we are about to effect in the “ Ladies’ Companion” 
will involve us in several thousands of additional expense, 
which the prompt and honorable attention of our subscribers in 
remitting us their respective dues will materially assist in 
defraying. 


Guards.” We aro so pleased with the sentiments they ex- 
press, and the beauty of the language they are couched in, 
that we copy the address for the gratification of our readers :— 


“In all ages banners were tokens of peace or war. They 
have been raised upon the mountain, and floated in the valley. 
They who take upon them to carry the banner in war, pledge 
themselves to abandon it only with life—to live after it would 
be to live without their honor—and to fall beneath it was to fall 
covered with glory. To those who were soldiers, who had 
armed themselves in the cause of their country, it gave him un- 
bounded pleasure to present such colors. (Here the whole 
company presented arms.) They had also enlisted in another 
cause of no less importance, because the happiness of their 
country depended much upon it. Jt was not a cause of war, 
but a cause of peace—not a canse of strife, but a cause of love 
—one that bound up the wounds of many a broken heart, and 
shed « halo of peace around the land. May the flag of Tempe- 
rance triumphantly spread its folds over “ the land of the free, 
and the home of the brave.’ May God strengthen the hands 
that hear it onward; may every day add fresh numbers to its 
ranks, and bring fresh laurels to crown their victories, until its 
ample folds shall cover the whole human family. 

* Every heart bounds with joy, and every eve glistens with 
gladness, at the coming of that day which gave the world a 
Washington, and doubly gind may these hearts be, and 
doubly bright may these eyes gleam, when they know that bis 
name is now the guiding star of the great cause of Temperance ; 
for on that day it was proper to declare themselves in favor of 
the great moral reform of Temperance. May those who now 
take this standard forsake it only with their lives. and may 
they hand it down to posterity unsullied and unstained by oue 
act of intemperance.” 


Tue New Woritpo—Magazine Literature.—We noticed o 


' flimsy tirade in the “ New World” of the 1]th of March, upon 


ourselves and the magazine literature generally. Lest the 
potent “ L.”* prefixed to the article, should impress the public 
that the writer is a person of more literary influence than ever 
Mr. Park Benjamin, we beg to inform them that it emanated 


| from the sapient and erudite mind of Mr. Charles Lanmaa, 


It is with pleasure the undersigned announces that he has | 


secured the valuable aid of two of the most prominent ladies in 
the literary world, to superintend the Editorial department of 
the “Ladies’ Companion.” The names of Mas. Lycian H. 
Sicourney, and Mas. Emma C, Emacry, are too well known 
and widely appreciated to require a recapitulation of their lite- 
rary qualifications at this late day. 


Their charming produc- : 


twas have added lustre to our national literature, and their | 
reputation is identified with the progression of this country, to | 


that position in the “ world of letters,” to which they have 
been signally instrumental in advancing it. By their writings, 
they have endeavored to establish the claim of woman to the 
possession of the loftiest intellect, in its more refined and 
delicate charaeteristics, and have assisted in rearing an endu- 
ring monument to the virtues aod elevation of their sex. The 
new arrangement commences with the May number. 
“ Ladies’ Companion” will be the only magazine edited solely 
by ladies ; and consequently the undersigned appeals with con- 
filence to the fairer pertion of the community for a continuance 
of that support, which has, for nine years, been so liberally 
eatended to his magazine. WM. W. SNOWDEN, | 


The | 


Process or Temrerance.—It must, certainly, be gratify- | 


ing to every lover of good order aud social intercourse, to per- 
ceive the rapid strides which the cause of temperance is 
making throughout our country. 
ington, the nemwrous “ Temperance Societies” of New-York | 
celebrated the anniversary at the Tabernacle, in a manner 
worthy of that great occasion. Appropriate addresses were 


On the birth-day of Wash- | 


delivered by the Rev. Dr. C.C. Pise, Rev. Dr. Brownlee, Rev. || 


Hon. Theodore Freelinghuyseon, William 
The remarks of 


Mr. Wm. Power, 
Wallace, Eeq., aud James R. Whiting, Erq. 


the latter gentleman were made on presenting a stand of |! held responsible. 


| has expired. 


formerly, if not at present, an under clerk in a jobbing house 
of this city. We will merely state that we have been so re- 
peatedly annoyed with the trash emanating from this young 
man’s pen, that we have, of late, concluded to pass his commu- 
nications by unnoticed. This will satisfy any interested indi- 
vidual as to the source whence sprang this ebullition of waspish 
vituperation—it being solely attributable to our neglect of his 
repeated applications to publish his “ prose-run-mad farragos.” 
Well may the exalted pursuit of letters become a reproach 
and di*,race to all men of solid attainments, when a senseless 
churl like this deserts the calling assigned him by nature, to 
usurp a place in that realm where thought and genius swxy 
the mind's imperishable empire. 


New Mrrror.—Our old and esteemed friend, General Mor- 
ris, will issue the first number of his ** New Mirror,” on Sat- 
urday, the 8th of April. The General has“ troops of friends,” 
and they should, in this instance, extend to him the hand of 
friendship. Many of the features of his new undertaking are 
extremely novel, and we hope he may never have cause to 
repent his present enterprize. 


Tre Fasutons.—The alteration in the costume of ladies is 
0 trifling this month, that we deem it unnecessary to give any 
description of the plate which accompanies this number. The 
material used will be chosen in almost every instance to suit 
the complexion of the wearer. 

Norice.—It is requisite that it should be distinctly under- 
stood that the year of the Ladies’ Companion commences in 
May or November. All subscriptions expire, either with the 
April or October number. Persons receiving the frst number 
of a new volume, are considered as subscribers for the whole 
year, and payment will be insisted upon. It is the duty of 
every subscriber to give notice at the office, personally, or by 
letter post-paid, if he desires the work stopped, and not to permit 
it to be forwarded to his address for several months after the yeor 
No subscription can be transferred without the 
consent of the oflice, otherwise the persdén first subscribing, 
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